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SYNDICALISM, “PARTYISM,” AND 
UNIONISM. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


HE widespread national and international strikes of the last year, 

ij especially in Europe, have brought up in America some more or less 

learned expositions of the idea of ‘‘syndicalism.’’ The discussion 

has carried with it a renewal of the controversies over the well-worn 

themes of ‘‘the general strike,’’ ‘‘the sympathetic strike,’’ ‘‘the revolution- 
ary strike,’’ and various other forms of ‘‘direct action.’’ 

Those who discuss syndicalism intelligently have to discriminate 
between the radical and ambitious object of the syndicalist general strike 
and the far different methods and purposes of a wage-strike, even if 
the latter involves a great proportion of the employes of an industry, or of 
related industries. 

The ultimate object of syndicalism as a movement is the social revolu- 
tion through an all-encompassing general strike of the working classes. The 
non-wage-working classes are to be deprived of their sustenance, and thus 
terrorized into acceptance of the new social system which will be imposed 
upon them by the ‘‘syzdicates.’’ This system will represent the unified 
wage-workers of the various industries, who will take possession and 
operate the natural and other media essential to production. Government 
will give way to ‘‘syndicalistic ownership and operation of the means of 
production and distribution.’’ Fantastic though the scheme may appear in 
America, it has its adherents by the many thousands, especially in the Latin 
countries of Europe. 

So far as carried out, the aims of the transport workers’ strikes of last 


summer, spoken of by sane observers as ‘‘an outburst of syndicalism,’’ 
(361) 
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stopped far short of the purpose and effort of overturning society, while in fact 
involving a ‘‘general strike,’’ so far as possible, of the workers of a given 
industry, as well as a ‘‘sympathetic strike,’’ joined inSby numerous other 
workers whose labor is linked up with that of the transport workers. In 
these strikes, the purpose and effect were for immediate economic advantage. 
The unions engaged in them were really desirous of trade agreements with 
their employers which would ameliorate their condition as workers under 
the present system of society, and those agreements they in part obtained. 
There was therefore actually nothing of syndicalism, or the ‘‘general strike’ 
of the syndicalists, in their objects. 

Of the two antithetic schools of revolutionary thought now agitating 
the masses of Europe, syndicalism, having totally] renounced parliamen- 
tarism, has proceeded to underrate the methods and ends ofjall law-making 
bodies. On the other hand, the politicians of the parliamentary labor move- 
ment, often neglecting or ignoring trade unionism, continually go far in 
endeavoring to fix the attention of the laboring classes upon partisan polit- 
ical action solely, notwithstanding its notable numerous failures and the 
present sphere of ‘‘reformism’’ to which in practice it has‘been narrowed, 
as compared with the avowed original end in view, social revolution. 

The tendency among alleged revolutionary party parliamentary repre- 
sentatives in France, Germany, Italy, England, andjAustria, has of recent 
years been to sink revolution and to take up with reform. Practical 
Socialism has plainly become in those countries a step-by-step progressive- 
ness. Its main efforts have been given to promoting thejeducation of the 
masses in the public schools, advocating the cause of {universal suffrage, 
eliminating aristocratic privilege, joining with other parties7in the separation 
of Church and State, and preaching theoretically the suppression of militarism 
while in fact quite uniformly acting in accordance jwith! the dictates of 
patriotism. 

With regard to such social reforms as these, the wage-workers of the 
United States, in common with the other citizens, have*long stood in ad- 
vance of their brethren of Europe. They have no concern;with regard to 
certain immediate reforms necessary in most foreign countries. For instance, 
certainly they do not materially suffer from church interference or from 
compulsory military service. 

It may be accurately said, broadly, that some of the political labor 
parties which started out in Europe during the last half century with proc- 
lamations of intention to accomplish the complete overturn of society 
show today, by their campaign printed matter, by the speeches of their 
members of Parliament, and by the declarations of their{conventions, that 
much of their time is now taken up with immediate demands of a character 
which in America would mostly be but echoes of our own pre-revolutionary 
grievances. Our Government and our society have reached a stage further 
along in democracy’s development. And, by the way, compared with the 
proclaimed approaching tremendous upheaval of society, announced in the 
manifestoes of the early apostles of revolutionary parliamentarism, the 
actual proposals of the radical parties before the parliaments of the various 
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European nations generally indicate huge satisfaction with the capture of 
comparatively very small game. 

Syndicalism in Europe marks reaction against ‘‘puttering parliamentary 
Socialism.’’ What is heard of it as at work in the United States signifies 
simply the latest development of hot-head resentment against our economic 
conditions. Some of our excitable revolutionary dreamers have turned 
revolutionaries by act—on the spot. They have only jumped from pan to 
fire. 

Just when Socialists are Syndicalists, and Syndicalists Socialists, it is 
difficult to determine. In no country do the Socialists refuse to profit by 
any of the rash steps of the Syndicalists. Some of the Syndicalists proclaim 
themselves Socialists. The war-cries of the extremists among the political 
partisan Anarchists and Socialists are the same war-cries which are used by 
the economic Syndicalists. 

Illustrations of the mingling of the Syndicalist spirit with the Socialist 
spirit was had at the eleventh National Congress of the United Socialist 
Parties of France held in Lyons, February 18-22, this year. The most 
important act of that congress related to a question which had for some 
time agitated the members of the party. Two Deputies had violently 
attacked from the tribune in the Chamber the methods of the ‘‘Confédéra- 
tion Générale du Travail,’’ the syndicalistic, revolutionary, direct-action 
party. At the Congress these two Deputies were in turn attacked. They 
were present to defend themselves and to strike back at their assailants. 
Among the principal speakers on the question was M. Jaurés, who found 
the criticisms made by the two Deputies of the ‘‘C. G. T.’’ excessive. ‘‘We 
must not blame too much the imprudences which can lead to victory. 
Apparent defeats have become brilliant victories because the Syndicates 
have reaped the fruit of hard lessons and are organized for a coming vic- 
tory.’’ At the conclusion of the debate a resolution was passed declaring 
that the two Deputies had performed their duty in calling the attention of 
the workers to the perils of the propaganda of anti-parliamentarism and 
of systematic violence, and also approving of the decisions on the subject of 
separate syndicate action and political action already taken at several 
previous Congresses. Upon this proceeding, a refusal to decide against 
either the Deputies or the syndicalists, a French periodical says: ‘‘Thus 
there were neither victors nor vanquished, nor approval nor blame. It is 
generally thus in these congresses, where the resolutions are monuments 
of fine diplomacy.”’ 

The mixing of Syndicalism with Socialism has gone far in the 
Scandinavian countries, according to the following news article printed in 
the /nxfernational Socialist Review: 

‘Sets Seal on Revolutionary Syndicalism.—Christiania, Norway.—In the last few 
weeks a most significant change has become evident in the labor union movement of 
Norway. 

‘In Sweden and Denmark the current of revolutionary syndicalism has for some 
time been quite strong, but in Norway this current was unknown up to last year. Now 


a particular type of syndicalism has developed here which, while not repudiating 
political action, nevertheless upholds the employment in the economic struggle of 
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sabotage and the greater part of the other weapons of revolutionary syndicalism. This 
movement is being led by very intelligent agitators who have already obtained much 
influence. Their principal headquarters were until lately at Drontjem. 

‘“‘Recently, after debates lasting three days, the resolution offered by the radicals 
was rejected by a vote of 181 to 164, and a compromise resolution was adopted. But last 
week the principles governing union activity were discussed for four days behind closed 
doors in this city, and, in spite of the opposition of the union leaders, the radicals reso- 
lution was adopted by 221 votes against 212. In addition to sabotage, the resolution 
recommends the non-observance of contracts made with employers. 

‘‘During the debates the editor-in-chief of Socialdemokraten (the official organ of 
the Social Democratic party of Norway), assailed violently certain doctrines of the new 
movement. Thereupon the assemblage, by a vote of 300 to 3 and in spite of the opposi- 
tion of the chairman, protested energetically against the journal Socia/demokraten. 

‘‘As the convention was called by the political ogranization of the Social Democrats 
of Christiania, it is very probable that other sections will join in the protest. This is, 
surely, the first time that a Socialist political organization has thus set the seal of 
approval upon the methods of revolutionary syndicalism. 

‘The event is of special importance in view of the claims so often made, that revo- 
lutionary syndicalism, sabotage, and the other syndicalist methods, only appeal to 
workers of Latin origin, and can never find firm foothold in countries of Germanic or 


Anglo-Saxon population.”’ 


Much the same set of affairs appears to prevail in certain Socialist 
quarters in England, if we may believe a communication signed by Victor 
Fisher, a well-known Socialist leader, as printed in the London Mail. He 
agrees with Tom Mann ‘‘that labor politics will never benefit the toiler; 
there must be direct action.’’ He adds: 

‘‘Everywhere one hears that mere parliamentarism is played out. Here is the 
extremest peril. The dam of constitutional legislation is being burst asunder. The old 
trade unions—craft unions—are being everywhere undermined by a vehement advocacy 
of the new industrial unionism; unity on the basis of class, not craft. . 

‘‘The common interests of the entire working class, irrespective of trade, are being 
preached ceaselessly and remorselessly. The duty of the entire working class to stand 
together is seizing the imaginaiion of the workers, and hence the threat of the sympa- 
thetic strike. But behind all there rises no mere notion of a betterment of wages or 
conditions of labor, but the vision of a complete social transformation tersely expressed 
in the words of one of the revolutionary songs: ‘We have been nothing, let’s be a//.’ 

“The catastrophic movement will goon. The coal crisis of today may pass away 
as the railway crisis of yesterday was temporarily solved. But the movement will 
gather force from its failures, determination in defeat, until its triumph merges into 
terrorism.’’ 


How the Syndicalist-Socialist movement in America strikes an intelli- 
gent non-radical observer will be seen in the following quotation from 
Current Literature: 


‘*This new labor movement, which makes Congressman Berger look like a stand. 
patter and Samuel Gompers look like a reactionary, derives from France, where it is 
called Syndicalism. In Great Britain and America it is labeled Industrial Unionism. Its 
best known leaders in this country are Debs and Haywood—the latter one of the prin- 
cipals in the famous Moyer-Haywood trial. Its organization is known as the Industria] 
Workers of the World—the ‘‘I. W. W.”—formed in the western States seven years ago, 
and now for the first time invading the East with its ‘“‘direct-action’”’ methods. The McNa- 
mara trial and the arrest a few weeks ago of fifty-four trade-union leaders as a result 
seems to have served as a cue tothe Industrial Workers of the World fora frontal attack 
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upon the Federation of Labor and the whole trade-union system, Says Eugene V. Debs, 
in the Appeal to Reason (Socialist): 

‘**The fifty-four union arrests areso many impeachments of pure and simple union- 
ism, of which Samuel Gompers has long been the acknowledged leader. The unions 
have lost their strikes, their character, their standing, and now their officials are facing 
prison sentences. This is the beginning of the final chapter of pure and simple union- 
ism. Its unmistakable meaning is that the old unionism is dying and that a new and 
vital one is springing into life. 

‘*« The new unionism is absolutely bomb-proof agaiust the detectives and the dyna- 
miters of the corporations. It is the unionism that unites all the workers, teaches 
them to strike together, vote together, and make common cause together in the world- 
wide struggle to emancipate themselves from industrial slavery.’ 

‘Some of the Socialist leaders like Hillquit and Robert Hunter deprecate this 
position of antagonism to the unions, Hunter, writing in the New York Socialist daily, 
The Call, declares that neither in France nor in England has the new movement 
arrayed itself against the trade unions, and he quotes Tom Mann—who is the world- 
leader of the Industrial Union, if it has one—and Keir Hardie in support of this state- 
ment. But the election of Haywood recently to the national executive committee of 
the Socialist party in this connection seems to show that that organization is beginning 
to succumb to the new leaders and the new methods, which lay stress upon industrial 
rather than political action.’’ 

The Survey's analysis of the Syndicatist-Socialists, is this: 

‘‘The membership of the Industrial Workers of the World is about equally divided 
between Anarchists and Socialists. Among the Anarchists are some whose Anarchism 
is based on theoretical ground; others who from their failure to become naturalized or 
from the migratory character of their work are deprived of the vote and therefore look to 
industrial rather than political action as the way to secure their ends—mass strikes and 
ultimately revolution, rather than the ballot and State Socialism. Haywood, on the 
other hand, is a member of the Socialist Party and at the last annual election won his 
way into the executive committee of the party against the vehement opposition of 
Morris Hillquit, John Spargo, and others of the old-line leaders who stand out against 
direct action and who maintain that in a democracy the ballot is the tool to work 
with . » 
‘In 1908 the I. W. W. divided. The basis of cleavage between the two branches 
is that the one organization (the Detroit, Mich., I. W. W.) clings to the declaration of 
principles of the original body in 1905, which declared that workers must ‘come 
together on the political as well as the industrial field, and take and hold that which 
they produce by their labor.’ This stand the Detroit body still adheres to, the majority 
of its organizers being members of the Socialist Labor Party, of which Daniel DeLeon, 
one of the most consistent Marxists of the country, is chief spokesman. The Paterson 
strikers are members of this branch. The Chicago branch, however, in 1908 struck out 
the clause calling for political action, and has since become more anarchistic in temper. 
Ettor is of this group. 

‘The majority of the members of the Socialist Party—the major party organization 
of the Socialist movement in America—stand for industrial organization, as opposed to 
craft organization. Yet Socialists of the Berger type are members of labor unions and 
form an insurgent group in the A. F. of L., which has been endeavoring to swing it into 
the political propaganda of the Socialist Party. On the other hand Haywood stands 
in the Socialist Party as a leader of an insurgent faction which is urging that it should 
link economic action with political.” 


Classification of the Socialist leaders in this country in fact becomes as 
much of a puzzle as any classification of the various Socialisms. As to the 
latter, Bolton Hall has the following: 


“The Socialist is ‘most remarkable like you,’ but he is various—not one kind of 
man nor one kind of thinker; we have Christian Socialists, Marxian Socialists, State 
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Socialists (or Socialists of the Chair, which is nearly the same), Fabian Socialists, or 
Opportunist Socialists, Communist Socialists and Anarchist Socialists, which differ 
more from one another than we differ from all Socialists. Besides these, and including 
many of them, are the Social Democrats, Socialist Laborites and, naturally, many other 
varieties of opinion and party. No platform has ever been formulated on which most 
Socialists would be likely to agree; even among strict party Socialists there is great 
diversity of opinion both as to the means and the aim of success.’’ 

Where Eugene V. Debs is at present to be classified one hardly knows, 
after reading his declarations in these paragraphs: 

“The revolutionary movement of the working class will date from the year 1905, 
from the organization of the Industrial Workers of the World. The old form of unionism 
(trade unions) has long since fulfilled its mission and outlived its usefulness, and the 
hour has struck for a change. 

‘‘When the revolution comes they (the I, W. W’s.) will be prepared to take posses- 
sion and assume control of every industry.”’ , 

The Socialist local mix-ups and contradictory party periodical write-ups 
are naturally adding to the general confusion. In Oakland, it is reported 
from a Socialist source, the I. W. W. is agitated for the recall of the Mayor, 
who had been thought sufficiently sympathetical with the Socialists. In 
this movement Oakland Socialists have joined the I. W. W. Attempts are 
made in the /nternational Socialist Review by some of its leading writers to 
foretell how Socialism—or some kind of Socialism—is expected, some how, 
some time, to succeed. Robert Rives La Monte has this: 

‘The social organization of the future is not tobe a glorified political State, but 
pussly and simply an Industrial Democracy. Here Comrade Haywood was in full 
accord with Marx and Engels. Indeed, he showed himself a better Marxist than most 
of his critics. For while his critics would, almost to a man, admit that with the 
triumph of the proletariat the State will die out, nevertheless they continue in all their 
books, pamphlets, and speeches to reason as though the social organization of Tomorrow 
was to be simply an adopted form of the state of Today. Indeed, they often go so far 
as to talk of the State of Today ‘growing into’ the Co-operative Commonwealth. This 
utopian notion lurks beneath all the utterances of our self-styled ‘Construction Social- 
ists.’ . . . Never shall you hear Bill Haywood prattle about reforming the present 
State into the Socialist Republic. He has felt the fangs of the political State and knows 
its essential nature too well to dream of transforming it into the Co-operative 
Commonwealth,”’ 


In the same magazine J. H. Frazer, in describing ‘‘What We Want,”’’ 


declares: : 

‘‘When we investigate municipal, State or government ownership we find that the 
workers are as thoroughly robbed, if not more so, than where private ownership pre- 
vails. In fact, it places the workers in a more precarious position, it being more diffi- 
cult to strike, boycott or take any direct action against the State than it is against a 
private employer. 

‘*The working class has gained nothing by government ownership. 

‘The government of the future will be an industrial government, over which those 
engaged in the industries will have full control. The road to industrial government 
lies through industrial organization.”’ 


After soaring in the empyrean with all these magazine writers, these 
Syndicalist parties, these diverse I. W. W. parties, these extreme Socialist 
leaders, and with the top-loftical speechifyings of Debs and Haywood, and 
after being bewildered by all these proposals to achieve the new State at a 
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single whack, or take suddenly seven-league steps toward the new State, 
through Syndicalism, through Industrial Unionism, through General 
Strikism, through a perfected unionism of a union of Industrial Unions, it 
seems a terrible drop to come down to the plain and practical program of 
the Social Democratic party of Germany, as voted upon at the recent 
election. Here is the program of the party as printed in the Oxslook 
January 27, 1912: 

1. Abolition of plural voting (existing only in Prussia). 

2. Local self-government. 
. The Imperial Government entirely responsible to Parliament. 
. Church disestablishment. 
. Free public schools. 
. Freedom of the press. 
7. Lowered cost of living. 
8. Lessened military burdens. 
9. Gratuitous legal proceedings. 
10. Gratuitous medical attendance. 
11. Gratuitous burial. 


wu ew 


Of this program the Oxélook says: 

‘‘Only the last three demands would seem to be Socialistic; hence the name of 
the party might, it would seem, be thus emphasized—Social-Democratic. Beginning as a 
doctrinaire party, its members frequently quoting Marx and Lassalle, it has apparently 
become an eminently practical party. While some of its leaders remain extremists— 
opposed to private ownership of property, for instance—most of their followers are not 
Socialists at all in our understanding of that word, but the kind who would be known 
in this country simply as ‘Progressives.’ ’’ 

When we look at what the party of Carl Legien is thus doing in Ger- 
many, it seems to us that here in America we of the American Federation 
of Labor are making good progress in very much the same direction of 
social improvement as are the German Social Democrats. Necessarily in Ger- 
many they are struggling for features of democracy long familiar in this 
country, but in the economic domain much of our work and that of the 
German democrats runs in similar lines. 

At the recent session of the New York Legislature the following laws, 
recommended by the State Factory Investigation Committee, were passed 
by both houses and signed by the Governor: 

In relation to fire prevention in factories, providing for fire-proof 
receptacles, enclosed gas-jets, and prohibiting smoking. 

Providing for fire drills in factories in which more than twenty-five 
persons are regularly employed, above the ground floor, at least once in 
every three months. 

Requiring the installation of automatic sprinklers in every factory 
building over seven stories in height, in which wooden floors or wooden 
trim is used, and where more than 200 people are regularly employed. 

Limiting the occupancy of buildings or factories according to the size 
and number of exits. 

In relation to the prevention of fires. This amends the New York 
charter to provide for fire drills in every factory where it is deemed neces- 
sary by the fire commission. It gives the officials of the Bureau of Fire 
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Prevention the powers and duties of these officers and the right to make 
arrests. 

For the registration of factories. 

Prohibitory of woman labor within four weeks after child-birth. 

The New York Legislature also enacted a law reducing hours of labor 
of women and minors not to exceed fifty-four in any one week. 

The legislation in the interest of the working people enacted by the 
Legislature of the State of New York has recently been almost duplicated in 
or surpassed by several other industrial States of the nation. 

And what is the status of the legislation which labor has presented to 
the Congress of the United States? 

The Bureau of Mines, established last year to devise the safety of the 
men employed under ground, is one of the most effective in existence. 

The creation, a few weeks ago, of the Federal Bureau to govern and 
regulate the labor of women and minors. 

The Eight-Hour law, long established for Government employes and 
for contractors on Government work, extended to all naval and military 
construction work. The bill extending it to sub-contractors and to work 
done for the Government passed the House of Representatives by unani- 
mous vote, and last week was favorably reported and strongly recom- 
mended to the Senate by its Committee on Education and Labor. 

The Federal Workmen’s Compensation act extended to Government 
employes and in excellent legislative position, so that its provision shall 
apply to all employes of common carriers engaged in interstate commerce. 

The recent abolition by law of the use of the dangerous white phos- 
phorus in the manufacture of matches. 

The manifest willingness of Congress to rectify the evil of the injunc- 
tion abuse and to take the organizations of workers from out of existing 
law, which regarded them as being in restraint of trade. 

The passage by the House of Representatives of the law prohibiting 
the labor of convicts coming into competition with free workmen; and 
many other demands presented by the American Federation of Labor and 
organized labor of America, and pressed home for enactment. 

The economic demands of the American Federation of Labor are for 
the abolition of all forms of industrial servitude, except as a punishment 
for crime; for free schools; free text books, as well as compulsory educa- 
tion. A general demand for the eight-hour workday, whether in public or 
private employment. A release from employment of one day in seven. (In 
connection with the establishment of the eight-hour day in private employ- 
ment, all observers and thinkers know that the normal workday of eight 
hours more generally prevails inthe United States than in any other country, 
except possibly Australia.) The abolition of contract system on public 
works, whether of Federal, State or municipal governments, and thus the 
elimination of the sweater, the middleman. Liability of employers for 
injury to workmen, and for compensation. Woman suffrage, co-equal with 
man. Permits to build houses or compartments used for habitation to con- 
tain the qualification that there shall be ample bathrooms and bathroom 
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attachments. Sanitary inspection of factory, workshop, mines and homes. 
Sanitary appliances in all industry where men or women are employed. 
The initiative and referendum, and the right of recall. 

These are some of the demands which the American Federation of 
Labor and its affiliated trade unions have pressed home upon the law- 
making bodies of the nation and of the States, and upon the employers of 
labor throughout. 

Neither do these present the sum total of organized labor’s constantly 
increasing demands which it makes upon modern society for material, moral, 
physical, and social uplift. Many of labor demands, more than have been 
enumerated herein, are already enacted into law and apply to the general 
every-day life of our working people. 

Compare the above demands and achievements with any of the 
immediate demands of any association of workmen anywhere, and the com- 
parison will reflect to the credit, to the insistence, and to the advantage of 
the labor movement of our country. They showcommon sense, a grappling 
with the situation in which the workers of our country find themselves, the 
dealing in a most practical and effective manner, and, better than all, the 
achieving of results day by day. 

Some years ago, the American Federation of Labor, realizing the 
unjust conditions obtaining in the plants of the United States Steel 
Corporation, inaugurated an agitation which in concrete form was later 
presented to the highest officials of our Government and to the executive 
officials of the several States. Formal charges having been presented, they 
resulted in investigations by Federal and State bureaus of labor, justifying 
labor’s position and officially showing the unwarranted and unnecessary 
brutal economic conditions prevailing in these plants. 

Senator Borah, Chairman of the Committee on Education and Labor, 
reporting for his committee labor’s Eight-Hour bill favorably to the Senate 
last week, among other things says: 

‘‘According to the dividends paid, as shown by the reports of the United States 
Steel Corporation, there was certainly little reason for this exacting service. Every right- 
thinking American citizen must take pride in the prosperity and the success of our busi- 
ness concerns, as their prosperity is indispensable to the success and the prosperity of the 
people generally. But when such enormous wealth is amassed, partly, at least, through 
such a cruel and brutal system of industrial slavery, this Government is bound in its own 
defense, for its citizenship is its life, to interpose between the strong and the weak and 
exert its influence both moral and legal to rescue its citizenship from such conditions. 
No man can meet the obligations and discharge the duties of citizenship in a free gov- 
ernment who is broken in spirit and wracked in body through such industrial peonage. 
Even in the strength of his early manhood he has not the opportunity or time to prepare 
himself for the duties of citizenship, and before he has reached the prime of life under 
such conditions, sodden in mind and broken in health, he is cast off as a useless hulk— 
a burden and a curse to society and a menace to the Government. It is just as much 
the duty of the Government, when it can do so, to protect its citizens from such outrag- 
eous treatment as it is to protect a citizen from the burglar or the highwayman. Every 
one knows and every one is willing to discuss what the duty and obligations of the citi- 
zen are toward the Government. But one of the propositions which can no longer be 
postponed in this country is: What is the duty of the Government toward the citizen? 
If these laws regulating the hours of labor come, therefore, they come not simply 
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because laboring men ask for them; they come because conditions in the industrial 
world make it impossible to ignore that request. 

‘It has been urged before the committee and it will be argued by many that this 
bill will greatly disturb business; that it will close some business concerns, and that as 
it isa step toward a general eight-hour law it will cause business disturbance generally—in 
other words, that it is revolutionary. ‘Revolutionary’ is an old and familiar friend in 
the upward movement of the human family, and while he is always on hand he has not 
so far been an entire success as a prophet. When the question of shorter hours was 
being discussed many years ago in England almost every economist and most of the 
leading men of the day condemned it. The great leader, Richard Cobden, declared it 
would stop every factory engine in the country. But the prophecy remains unfulfilled, 
notwithstanding the shorter hours were brought about through legislation. No doubt 
some business concerns will suffer a temporary inconvenience or loss, But in the long 
run the loss will likely not be nearly so great as anticipated, and even if so, when 
weighed against the general good it ought not to prevail against such legislation.” 

American labor is not content with existing conditions. The best 
is just barely good enough for the toilers—the wealth-producers of our 
country—the men and women who do the great service to society, the 
service without which progress would cease and civilized life be impossible. 

In the presence of syndicalism and the other wild ‘‘isms’’ that would 
paralyze society to cure it, we say to the world that the trade unions, as 
affiliated to the American Federation of Labor, represent the true spirit and 
thought, the just activities, and the high aspirations of labor. 

When the organizing, economic, and political methods of the American 
Federation of Labor are carefully compared with those of the wage-workers 
of European countries, the solid and practical foundation of our continental 
movement is clearly seen. 

Our Federation is not partisan to a political party, it is partisan to 
principle and purpose, the interest of the workers. 

Our Federation’s tactics have been consistent, its basic principles un- 
compromiseable, its methods continuously successful to the possible limit. 
Its progress, unceasing in the past, promises to have a greater momentum 
in the future. 

The system of American Federation of Labor organization, free from 
entangling political partisan alliances, and culminating in the federation of 
autonomous unions in each trade and calling, is unrivaled in the world. 

The general rate of wages which our unions have wrenched from un- 
willing employers, bent on setting our individual members in competition 
with one another, is in all cases higher than wages in any other country. 
In some notable instances they are more than double. The short-hour 
movement has been more successful here than even in England. Evidence, 
which ought to strike home even to the prejudiced and the ignorant, that 
the trade union movement of America is on the right track to accomplish 
all possible things for the workers, lies in the fact that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is today the model for the united unions of Germany and 
the General Federation of Trades of Great Britain. 

The rank and file, the great body of affiliated organizations of our 
American Federation of Labor, do not bother themselves with either ‘‘syndi- 
calism’’ or any other panacea-working ‘‘ism.’’ Our trade unionists under- 
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stand the limits of municipal politics, and already in a large part of the 
country, through the initiative and referendum, are enabled to take up one 
local reform at a time and enlist the entire force in the community con- 
ceived possible in the support of each, To mention but one political reform, 
the extent to which municipal utility undertakings have been placed under 
a far stricter regulation than formerly, in which work trade unionists have 
uniformly participated, while it has been ignored by those who believe in 
municipalization as a step toward the goal of a co-operative commonwealth, 
has marked a long advance in social justice. 

Syndicalism has not the faintest show of success in America, nor has 
any other ‘‘ism’’ which does not contemplate an opportunist movement 
through obviously needed reforms toward economic justice, step by step, in 
accordance with the convictions of the majority in community, State, 
Nation, and Continent. 





INDUSTRIAL UNIONISM. 


INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS’ UNION, 
New York, March 7, 1972. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, President, American Federation of Labor. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: I want to give the Jewish readers of cur 
official journal, 7he Ladies’ Garment Worker, an exhaustive view on the 
American Federation of Labor and industrial unionism. My own view is 
that the American Federation of Labor is not, and has no reason to be, 
opposed to a sober view of industrial unionism; that is, so far as the prin- 
ciple of complete trade organization is concerned. All practical people 
believe that this principle is being perverted by hot-headed leaders of the 
I. W. W. I shall esteem your expression of opinion on the subject a great 
favor. Thanking you in anticipation of an early reply, I remain, fraternally 
yours, A. Rosresury, Assistant Secretary. 


April 2, 1972. 
A. RosEsury, Assistant Secretary, International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: Your letter of some time ago received, but 
owing to such an overwhelming press of other important matters requiring 
my attention it has been impossible to reply earlier. It is observed that you 
desire to give the Jewish readers of your official journal an exhaustive view 
on the American Federation of Labor and industrial unionism, and adding: 
‘*My own view is that the American Federation of Labor is not, and has no 
reason to be, opposed to a sober view of industrial unionism; that is, so far 
as the principle of complete trade organization is concerned. All practical 
people believe this principle is being perverted by hot-headed leaders of the 
I. W. W.”’ 
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Let me say at the outset that I have always welcomed the ‘‘sober dis- 
cussion’’ of any question affecting the interests of the working people of 
our country or of any other country. In fact, it has ever been my desire 
that the unions of labor shall become the open forums for the consideration 
of all problems which relate to the lives of workmen and workwomen. 

So far as my knowledge goes, and I have had considerable opportunity 
to observe, there has never been an attempt made by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to stifle the voice of the least or the best known member of 
any organization of labor. On the contrary, the Federation has encouraged 
the fullest possible discussion of questions from the viewpoint of those whose 
ideas were not in consonance with the established policies brought into 
existence by the organizations that make up the American Federation of 
Labor. The annual conventions of the Federation are the freest forums in 
the world. No institution, no matter what its character, measures up to the 
scope permitted for the individual expression of opinion as do these conven- 
tions. An organization that invites comment on controversial topics, and 
permits this latitude and freedom, has no fear for its perpetuity. Neither will 
it shrink from meeting any problem that may be presented. 

Unfortunately, in some quarters there is a misconception of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, but in reference to the discussion of any question 
there can be no doubt as to its attitude. The growth in membership and 
effectiveness of the organizations in the general labor movement has been 
made possible by the liberty shown at all times for free expression of 
opinion. 

Because the American Federation of Labor does not adopt and put into 
operation the contentions of every individual is not indicative that it is not 
keenly alive to the best interests of the men and women of labor. The trade 
union movement is charged with a tremendous responsibility in protecting 
the interests of the workers. That responsibility demands men and methods 
equal to the task of conserving and promoting the influence and effective- 
ness of our movement. Sudden changes in methods are not conducive to 
the orderly progress of great movements, from the fact that unity of action 
and thought can not be accomplished in a trice by promulgating a pro- 
nunciamento or declaration. 

Misinterpretation of the attributes and temper of men is responsible for 
the commission of many errors in judgment. The organizations of labor are 
composed of human elements, and the human equation must be carefully 
considered in their conduct. 

The trade unions are the great, living, throbbing associations of human 
beings brought into existence as the result of economic injustice and for the 
eradication of this injustice and for the establishment of social justice. And 
with their vast membership, if the unions are to be preserved, adequate vent 
and opportunity must be given for the presentation of the views of all those 
who desire to be heard. 

Development of ideas can not be consummated in the twinkling of an 
eye. It is fortunate that this fact is axiomatic. Any policy, program, 
or change in the form of organization, or any change in the adminis- 
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tration of the affairs of our organizations, to yield beneficial results, must 
first receive careful consideration and gain the approval of the great 
majority of those affected. 

It must not be forgotten that minorities have rights that must be re- 
spected. And right here let it be said that arrogance and intolerance have 
no place in society, much less in the labor movement of our country. If the 
views of the minority are meritorious and sound, adoption will come 
as the natural results of events and of logical argument. It is with 
this in mind that the American Federation of Labor welcomes the widest 
latitude in the consideration of every question which presents itself for 
discussion and solution. 

The history of the organized labor movement, as represented by the 
American Federation of Labor, is replete with incidents of its members 
contending one with the other, often heatedly, over mooted questions. 
Long and earnestly, sometimes with the warmth that merges into bitter- 
ness, have they supported their positions, but when a decision, perhaps 
temporary, has been reached, the minority, at least for the time being, has 
gracefully yielded, so that the organized labor movement has presented a 
solid front to all opponents. That this result has been almost the univer- 
sal outcome is the great underlying cause for the constant accession 
of the unorganizd workers to the ranks of the trade unions. 

If development is to ensue, the workmar who has lived in industrial 
darkness must be given the light which the organizations of labor shed. 
Workmen, many of whom have been denied the opportunity of even a com- 
mon school education, by the discussion of problems which are continually 
arising in their unions, become frequently ready and logical debaters, and 
are valuable assets in the cause for which we are all endeavoring to do our 
level best to strengthen and make still more effective. 

While there is constant evolution in all forms of industry, so also is 
there a corresponding evolution in the trade unions. One objectionabie 
method in industry is being championed and herculean efforts being made 
to introduce it, that of ‘‘speeding up’’ the workman. The counterpart of 
this method should not be adopted as a code for the trade unions in pur- 
suing their activities. Enduring achievements come slowly and are the 
result of carefully considered methods and efforts directed with wisdom and 
a proper regard for the rights, predilections and conditions of those involved. 
Our organizations are voluntary, there being no commanding officers with 
absolute authority to demand obedience. Persuasion is the only agency 
whereby changes are made possible in any direction. This important fact 
is entirely forgotten by some impetuous spirits, and while they advocate 
unlimited democracy for themselves, it frequently appears that if their 
methods were employed the democracy so conspicuous in the trade unions 
would be swallowed up by autocracy. 

The preservation of democratic methods in the unions of labor is of 
equal importance to the preservation of the unions; for, if the democracy 
of our voluntary organizations is destroyed, so also will the organizations 
of labor wither and decay. 
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From every point of view, therefore, it must appear to the student of 
voluntary associated effort that extreme diligence must be exercised, so that 
we must not lose sight of the fundamental principles of our movement. 
Education and wisdom come as the reward of honest effort to solve present 
day problems. In meeting new conditions care must be exercised to profit 
by history. We live not in the era of miracles. Our movement is the 
expression of discontent and injustice. The great benefits that have accrued 
to the toilers as the result of their associated efforts have been won by their 
adherence to certain established and well-grounded principles, upon which 
all workers can and should unitedly stand. The marshalling of individual 
effort into an enduring, effective, and fighting unit has been a problem of 
the ages. 

Industrial unionism, so called (for no comprehensive definition has as 
yet been found to prescribe its boundary lines, or to classify the elements 
to be contained therein), is a theory which, if carried to its logical (or better 
still, illogical) conclusion, is harking back to the primitive battlefield. The 
advocates of this form of organization, at least a great many of them, 
assume that the organizations of labor can be successfully combined into 
one gigantic union, and the power of that union so concentrated that it 
would, or could, be moved on an instant’s notice, as an automaton. Were 
it possible to reach a condition of this character—the concentration of 
power necessary to carry out the objects desired—the democracy which 
now exists in our unions would, as already shown, give way to autocracy. 
Power would be at the top, and not at the foundation, as now exemplified 
by the local unions. 

The success of the American Federation of Labor is based chiefly on 
the very absence of that power which industrial union advocates desire to 
introduce. It must not be forgotten that the organizations of labor are 
composed of living, breathing men and women, and not of wooden figures. 
These men and women have opinions upon all questions; they also have 
natural rights, which they will protect as seems best to them, and above all, 
if I interpret aright the human trend of events, they will vehemently 
protest against: any method which would pervert the existing power of 
democracy. 

Whatever changes that are to occur will come as a development, and 
not as a cataclysm. Our movement is constantly in a state of evolution. 
The Building Trades Department, the Metai Trades Department, the Union 
Label Department, the Railroad Department, and the Mining Department 
of the American Federation of Labor have come into existence without the 
blare of trumpets or as the result of fierce contentions, but by the orderly 
process of evolutionary methods. The system federations, combining the 
shop trades on various railroads, have also come into being in the same 
manner. There has ever been, and is now, a gradual closing of the ranks; 
but this has been brought about by education and a clear understanding by 
the men involved of the purposes for which this new order of things has 
been evolved. 
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No individual, however erudite he may be, can prophesy the exact 
changes that are to take place in the future; neither can he foretell what 
steps it will be necessary for the organizations to take. The rank and file of 
the labor movement are charged with the responsibility of designating the 
future form of organization. If it is their desire to change it, it will be 
changed. But all can rest assured that no step will be taken hastily; but, on 
the contrary, each proposition will be carefully considered ere a move is made. 

It can not be gainsaid that the trade unions of today have performed, 
and are performing, a valiant service for the workers of our time. They are 
the only agencies that give relief inthe hour of need: They constantly guard 
the rights and interests of ‘those who toil. Misery and distress have been 
banished in numberless communities; millions of homes have been 
brightened; and manhood, womanhood, and childhood have been the bene- 
ficiaries of their influence and work. Society as a whole has been favorably 
affected, the very essence of free government has been strengthened, by the 
invigorating influence of our unions. The unions of labor stand as the 
bulwark of the liberties of the people. The service they have performed is 
the illuminating feature of the history of the world. 

There are many lateral movements foisted by faddists and mere enthu- 
siasts who extravagantly claim that a method has been found where the 
camel can easily pass through the eye of the trade union needle, and who 
assert that by the employment of a species of legerdemain the trade union 
movement can be transformed and made the instrument capable of securing 
instantaneous industrial emancipation. Partisan political action cranks 
occupy another niche; they continually inveigh against trade union 
activity, and are willing to stake the destiny of the trade unions upon the 
turn of a single political card. In fact, if the foundations of the trade union 
principle were not laid so deep and strong, the convulsions produced by 
these counter-movements would destroy them. Furthermore, these side 
issues areito a great extent injected for the purpose of distracting the atten- 
tion of the trade unionists from the organizations which have made it 
possible for the workmen to secure a great measure of freedom. Wealth 
possessors are not alarmed at the strident notes of bombastic proclamations 
or lurid theories, but they are vitally concerned and alarmed at the growth 
and progress of the trade unions. No other agency has been successful in 
redressing the grievous wrongs suffered by workmen and workwomen. 

Let us see to it that the trade unions are perpetuated. Their develop- 
ment is a matter of time. The form of organization will be determined by 
the workers interested, and will be determined with a view of retaining the 
strength already attained as well as acquiring greater force. The unions of 
labor can not be destroved by the possessors of wealth. It should be the 
uppermost thought of every union man to preserve them so that the fyture 
generations may fall heir to the achievements resultant upon the heroic 
struggle that has been made by the past and present. 

Trusting that the above may be of assistance to you, I am, 

Fraternally yours, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 
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MURDER IS MURDER. 


E HAVE adopted as the caption for this article a title which has 
\X become familiar, and we submit whether the facts in this case do not 
justify it. 

On Tuesday, March 26, an explosion occurred in the coal mines of 
the Jed Coal Company, two miles from Welch, West Virginia, in which the 
lives of eighty-three men were snuffed out like the flame of a tallow candle. 
A report of the ‘‘accident’’ was duly published in the newspapers of the 
country. But it was mostly only such a record of fact as is usually given 
everyday matters, and we have yet tosee hardly one word of comment on the 
disaster or a demand for an investigation as to its cause. Yet by it eighty- 
three lives were cut off and the families and dependents of the dead men 
left helpless, suffering the anguish of the loss of husband, father, or 
brother. And all for what? The hunt for the dollar! 

Two months before the explosion took place, the Superintendent of 
Mining Inspectors of West Virginia visited the Jed Coal Company’s prop- 
erties, and because of the excessive amount of combustible gas and inflam- 
mable coal dust in the mines, the men were ordered out. The drifts were 
hastily and insufficiently watered, the dust partly allayed, and the men 
were ordered to return to work. The accumulation of the coal dust and the 
gas increased rapidly, without any further attempt to discharge the one or 
to allay the other. When, on March 26, the gas in the mines exploded, 
setting fire to the coal dust, the eighty-three men were killed instantly. 
The representatives of the Federal Bureau of Mines, who reached the 
place soon after the disaster, found every man of the eighty-three beyond 
their assistance. 

About three years ago the West Virginia State Coal Inspector, after 
making an investigation of the conditions prevailing in the Jed Coal Com- 
pany’s mines, ordered that safety lamps be installed. The Jed Coal Company 
fought the order. On behalf of the State the Inspector brought suit before 
the courts to compel the company tocomply with his directions. Apprehen- 
sive that the same order would be enforced in the other mines of the State, 
the coal mining corporations banded together and aided the Jed Coal Mining 
Company in fighting the suit in court. After prolonged proceedings in the 
courts, with the aid of a complacent Judge, this suit, instituted in behalf 
of safety and humanity, was lost. The Jed Coal Company won. 

We have said that the newspapers of the country made little or no com- 
ment upon this great disaster; they neither sought the cause nor placed the 
blame where it properly belonged. To this remark we should make one 
reservation. A correspondent of the Cincinnati /os¢ hastened to the scene 
of the disaster and sent a report to his paper in part disclosing its cause and 
its responsibility. What then happened is of importance to the press of the 
country. The next morning some well-dressed ‘‘gentlemen’’ approached the 
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young correspondent who had had the hardihood to report the truth to his 
paper, and, significantly saying that the air of Jed was not conducive to 
to his safety, informed him: ‘‘The next train leaves at noon, and it will be 
more healthy for you outside of these precincts.’’ Of course, the young 
correspondent obeyed the warning of the corporation’s well-dressed plug- 
uglies, and stood not upon the order of his going, but went. What a hue 
and cry would have been sent up had a number of labor men, engaged in a 
contest with employers to maintain a fair living wage for their wives and 
little ones, attempted to exercise the same tactics upon strike-breakers, or 
strike-breaking agents! 

While there is no sufficient safety in any of the coal mines of this 
country, there are no mines in any of the other States in which protection 
to human life is so utterly disregarded as in the coal mines of West 
Virginia. This is clearly due to the fact that there is little or no organiza- 
tion of the miners in that State to demand the enactment and enforcement 
of the ordinary regulations for safety appliances. The correspondent of th 
Cincinnati Post brought out this point in these words: ‘‘The tribute that the 
operators pay the dead of Jed is that they were quiet, well-behaved, docile 
and had never thought of unions, and never asked for more wages. They 
were thoroughly subdued. . . . At Jed the miners receive 20 per cent 
less than union wages.’’ Here is another feature of a non-union community, 
written from Welch by the same correspondent: ‘‘Whatever news there has 
come fromthe scene has been brought here by couriers. Mine officials gagged 
all other sources of news. So powerful is the corporation that its order that 
no word concerning the disaster be sent from Jed over the telephone or 
telegraph was promptly obeyed.”’ 

It isin this State that may be expected such mine disasters as that of 
Jed with its loss of eighty-three lives, that of Fayetteville in 1907 with its 
loss of eighty, and that of Monongah in the same year with a loss of 
eighty-one. 

How an over-supply of docile and unresisting mine workers is kept 
up in these West Virginia mines is illustrated by a circular, bearing the 
following two letters on one sheet, which within the last few weeks was 
distributed to immigrants arriving at Ellis Island, New York harbor: 

WANTED.—1,500 to 2,000 coal miners and coal miners’ helpers, either experienced 
miners with their families, or green laborers to learn coal mining under competent in- 
structors. Average earnings of experienced miners $3 to $6 per day. Average earnings of 
helpers from $2 to $3.50 per day. Common day laborers from $1.50 to $1.75 per day. 
No shaft mines; all drift mines located in the Monongahela Valley between Fairmont and 


Clarksburg, West Virginia, on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and interurban traction 
lines. Height of coal seam, 8 feet. THE CONS®LIDATION CoAL COMPANY. 


STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, OFFICES OF THE COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION. 
MONTGOMERY, WEST VIRGINIA, February 21, 19/2. 

Conditions so far as general safety is concerned are vouched for by the United 
States Bureau of Mines and the Chief of the Department of Mines of West 
Virginia. 

I have investigated the conditions outlined in the above statement and find them 
true as claimed. I find that there are no labor troubles or difficulties in the Fairmont 
fields and that the statement of average earnings is correct. 
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I think the above offer of employment is a good opportunity for men with families 
seeking employment. The dwelling-houses are comfortable, and rent charges I find 
reasonable. 

JOHN NUGENT, State Commissioner of Immigration, State of West Virginia, 


The advertisement and the certificate of a clean bill of health are false 
upon their very face. It is well known that the miners in the best States 
in the Union do not earn anything like the wages here alleged by the Con- 
solidated Coal Company to be paid by it to its employes. The company 
knows, as the State Commissioner of Immigration knows, that if fair wages 
and fair conditions obtained in West Virginia there would be no need of 
advertisements or indorsements, but that miners would naturally drift 
toward that State. They know also that once the poor misled immigrants 
are in West Virginia, and employed at the mines, they must in their un- 
organized situation accept any conditions which the companies seek to im- 
pose. They must work to live, at any wage, and at any risk. They have 
no means to go elsewhere. 

And what a commentary was the killing of eighty-three miners upon 
the State Immigration Commissioner’s declaration that the general safety 
of the mines is good, or that the Chief of the Department of Mines of 
West Virginia has so certified. In the presence of that terrible calamity at 
Jed, the State Immigration Commissioner must have experienced anything 
but satisfaction over his unjustifiable assertion. 

No man in the organized labor movement ought to look upon the tak- 
ing of life by a union member with anything but abhorrence, for it is not only 
inhuman but of the greatest injury to the cause of the working people. It 
can further be said that when in the sum total of our industrial struggle 
some poor, demented worker, enraged by the conditions with which the 
toilers are confronted, by the greed and avarice and brutality of the employ- 
ing classes, resorts to violence, the world is justified in raising its hands in 
horror. This is all true, but labor is itself often horror-stricken at the 
wholesale slaughter of men and women as wage-workers as exemplified in 
this latest mine disaster as it was not long ago by the burning of hundreds 
of women in the shirt-waist factory of New York, in which deplorable affair 
the courts have declared that there is ‘‘no one to blame.’’ Seeing such 
avoidable calamities, now occurring so frequently as to be only a minor 
matter for the daily press to chronicle, labor harks back to the thought of 
the sacrifice of men to the dollar, and it solemnly declares, with its critics, 
that ‘‘Murder is Murder.’’ 
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INDUSTRIAL COMBINATIONS AND LABOR 
CONDITIONS. 


By JOHN WILLIAMS, 


President, Amalgamatéd Association Iron and Steel Workers, 


dustrial advancement, but we have 

also witnessed a more proportionate 
growth of monopolies. A combination of 
business interests ought to be a blessing to 
humanity, and would be so if the pro- 
moters kept in view the welfare of the 
masses, but under a system of private gain 
or self appropriation at any cost it proves 
to be a curse. 

John D. Rockefeller, President of the 
Standard Oil Company, in a written state- 
ment submitted to the Industrial Commis- 
sion, January 10, 1900, gave the following 
as some of the advantages of industrial 
combinations: 

First—Command of necessary capital. 

Second—Extension of limits of business. 

Third—Economy of business. 

Fourth—Power to give the public im- 
proved products at less prices, and still 
make a profit for stockholders. 

Fifth—Permanent work and good wages 
for laborers. 

That the great industrial combinations 
have succeeded in commanding the neces- 
sary capital will hardly be questioned. 

That they have succeeded in extending 
the limits of business is an acknowledged 
fact. 

That they have mastered the principle of 
economy will be accepted without contra- 
diction, so far as they apply to working 
conditions and decreased cost of produc- 
tion. 

That they have the power to give the 
public improved products at less prices, 
while true, does not follow out in general 
practice. 

That they make a profit for stockholders 
is evidenced by their immense earning 
power, and by the high prices at which they 
sell their product. 

That they furnish permanent work and 
good wages for laborers is not borne out, 


[a last decade has seen a great in 


taking as a criterion the largest combina- 
tion in the steel industry, the United States 
Steel Corporation. Not over 5 per cent of 
their men earn over $5 per day, 23 percent 
receive $2.50 up to $5 per day, and 72 per 
cent $2 50 per day or less. 

For common labor the average price in 
all their plants is about 16 cents per hour, 
computed on sate paid in Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, and Birmingham, Ala. A majority of 
the employes work a twelve-hour day and 
20 per cent of the 153,000 employes of the 
blast furnaces, steel workers, and rolling 
mills customarily work seven days per week. 
The hardship of twelve hour days and a 
seven-day week is still further increased by 
the fact that every week or two weeks, as 
the case may be, when theemployes of the 
day shift.are transferred to the night shift, 
and vice versa, employes remain on duty 
without relief eighteen or twenty-four con- 
secutive hours, according to the practice 
adopted for the change of shifts. The most 
common plan to effect this change of shifts 
is to work one shift of employes on the day 
of change through the entire twenty-four 
hours, the succeeding shift working the 
regular twelve hours when it comes on 
duty. 

Since the formation of our large indus- 
trial combinations there has been a marked 
increase in production, made possible, par- 
tially through the introduction of improved 
machinery, and continuous operation, 
which in turn has increased the mental and 
physical strain of the workers engaged in 
the industry. 

It was expected that the introduction of 
improved machinery would lighten the bur- 
dens of the toilers, and would be instru- 
mental materially in decreasing poverty. 
This expectation has not been realized, 
Instead of making the burdens of the 
workers lighter, instead of decreasing pov- 
erty in the ranks of the workers, we find 
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that the gap between the rich and poor, 
between employer and employe, is becom- 
ing wider day after day, labor conditions 
are becoming more oppressive, and the 
struggle for existence more intense. 

Among tle workers the feeling of unrest 
is increasing daily, brought about by intol- 
erable conditions which can not last. Yet 
we are wondering why so many of the 
toilers are looking to and advocating the 
ballot as the only means of redemption 
from industrial slavery. 

The mere formation of combinations is 
no ground for complaint, providing their 
formation enables them to place the manu- 
factured product in reach of the consumer 
at a reduced price. When, however, com- 
binations fail to do this, but seek only to 
secure large financial returns at the expense 
of the consumer, and at the expense of 
labor, by increasing the manufactured prod- 
uct, and by reducing wages, it becomes a 
menace not alone to the workers, but to the 
country at large. 

By reason of the vast improvement in 
machinery a laborer can now produce much 
more than he could formerly under the old 
conditions, hence is entitled to a fair share 
of the increased product. Asa rule he is 
not getting it. The consumer, too, is en- 
titled to a fair share in the reduction of the 
cost of production. He is not getting it. 
The vast bulk of the profit realized through 
the introduction of modern machinery and 
continuous operation by the workers is 
confiscated for the benefit of a bare handful 
of men. This concentration of wealth, with 
its unequal distribution, its accumulation 
in the hands of a few, leaves a mass of 
wealth producers in poverty and neglect. 
A retrospective glance into the pages of his- 
tory will demonstrate that this is one ele- 
ment that contributed largely to the de- 
struction of mighty empires which have 
gone before, and is the rock upon which 
our own Republic will be wrecked, if ways 
and means are not adopted to check its 
onward course. 

A comparison of labor conditions under 
our modern industrial system with those in 
existence before the era of large combina- 
tions shows conclusively that the conditions 
of the workers from an economic and social 
standpoint were much superior under the 
old method of independent operation. Under 
the present industrial system the workers 


do not enjoy the same freedom, and do not 
have the same privileges accorded them as 
they did under the old system. It was the 
general rule under independent operation 
that the owner of the plant, he who had his 
money invested in the proposition, was the 
general manager of the concern, not theo- 
retically, but practically. This enabled him 
to come into close contact with the men he 
employed. It was a common occurrence 
under the old system for men to spend their 
entire lives in the employ of one particular 
firm or corporation. Their long years of 
service made them feel as though they were 
a part of the concern, which in reality they 
were. They felt that the success of the 
company was their success, that the dis- 
grace of failure was their failure, hence a 
perfect system of co-operation prevailed. 

As illustrative of the feeling that existed 
between employer and employe the follow- 
ing isa case in point. A product of old 
Erin had spent his entire working life in 
the employ of a company engaged in the 
glass industry, and had grown old in the 
service. One of the owners occupied the 
position of general manager, having a 
superintendent to assist him in taking care 
of the physical equipment of the plant. On 
one occasion it became necessary to make a 
change in the superintendency. The new 
superintendent on assuming charge noticed 
the old gentleman already referred to, and 
felt that the weight of years rendered him in- 
capable of giving the service that a younger 
man was capable of giving, hence the super- 
intendent informed the old gentleman that 
after one week his services would be dis- 
pensed with. To the consternation of the 
superintendent he was told that he did not 
have the power to discharge him, in lan- 
guage if not elegant forcible, as he was a 
part of that concern. Feeling a little dis- 
turbed the old fellow went into the office 
and related the incident to the owner, 
when he was asked as to what reply he had 
made to the superintendent. He stated the 
conversation that had taken place, which 
elicited a hearty approval from his em- 
ployer. It goes without saying that he was 
not discharged. In this case there was a re- 
sponsive feeling between the employer and 
the employe, which is entirely lost under 
modern industrial conditions. 

In direct contrast the following incident 
came under my supervision as to methods 
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that are sometimes employed by modern 
industrial combinations. A man in the 
prime of life, a skilled mechanic, went into 
a machine shop to apply for a position. 
Going to one of those in charge he inquired 
as to whether they needed men and was in- 
formed they did, but was soon assured that he 
did not have a chance to secure employment, 
as his grey hair indicated that he had spent 
a long number of years in the service, 
hence his usefulness was in a measure im- 
paired. However, he was one of those men 
who can readily adapt himself to any con- 
dition that confronts him, and realizing 
that he could not get employment on ac- 
count of his grey hair he repaired to a 
barber’s shop, had his hair trimmed, and 
afterward dyed black, when he returned to 
the very same shop and secured employ- 
ment. He is today giving useful service in 
the employ of one of the large industrial 
corporations and bids fair to continue doing 
so for a long tenure of years. 

The majority of those who are financially 
interested in modern combinations are 
generally far removed from the center of 
activity, know little or nothing regarding 
the human side of the proposition, are 
entirely inaccessible to the employes, and 
depend for information entirely upon super- 
numeraries, who in many instances are more 
interested in the bonuses they receive than 
they are in the human problem. 

Owing to the competition that exists be- 
tween the various plants owned and con- 
trolled by industrial combinations, the 
rivalry to reduce cost of production has had 
the effect of pitting the management of the 
various plants one against another. This 
condition has been brought about by a sys- 
tem inaugurated for the purpose of operat- 
ing plants at the least minimum cost. In- 
formation from the higher authorities is 
imparted to the superintendent that a plant 
in a certain locality is operating at a 10 or 
20 per cent lower cost. In order that he 
can meet the conditions prevalent in this 
particular plant, he speeds his employes to 
the limit of human endurance, and in some 
cases accomplishes his end by reducing the 
working force. 

Under the old method of independent 
operation each plant was separate and dis- 
tinct in itself. The competition among the 
superintendents did not exist, hence the 
method of competition in this respect was 
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not in evidence, which in turn resulted that 
the workers enjoyed better and more hu- 
mane conditions. The speeding process as 
we know it today did not exist. In addi- 
tion the representatives of the men and 
those who were directly interested met 
around the table and thrashed out their 
differences. Under present industrial con- 
ditions propositions affecting employers 
and employes are not discussed freely and 
fairly, that condition prevailing only so far 
as it affects concerns who are still operating 
under the old independent method. Large 
industrial combinations will not deal with 
the representatives in any capacity, and 
when some of them who now refuse to dis- 
cuss the problem that exists between 
capital and labor did deal with the repre- 
sentatives of labor they did not do so with 
the same characteristic candor that marked 
the conferences held under the old method 
of operation. This has been directly re- 
sultant in estrangement and explains the 
embitterment of the once cordial relations 
of employer and employe. 

Nor is it alone in the matter of wages 
and hours of labor that the workers have 
been affected by combinations of capital. 
Their very opportunities for making a liv- 
ing have been largely circumscribed. In- 
deed it may almost be said that the very 
laws of supply and demand have been set 
at naught. Let me give you an example. 
Some years ago the busy little manufactur- 
ing city of New Castle on the western bor- 
der line of Pennsylvania was aflame with 
excitement because some of its enterprising 
citizens had announced the formation of a 
company for the erection of a plant for the 
manufacture of wire nails, starting at the 
raw material and finishing at the nail itself. 
They built that plant, and hundreds of op- 
eratives came flocking into the city with 
their families, and the city grew as if by 
magic. The plant prospered and so did its 
employes. Many bought homes on monthly 
payments, and what were once farms be- 
came thickly settled sections of the work- 
ingmen’s district of the town. This success 
in turn brought in new business houses; 
and prosperity was seen on every side. 
Then came the gentlemen’s selling agree- 
ment between manufacturers of wire nails, 
and a system of allotments of production 
was made. New Castle mill worked so 
many days, made so many nails, and then 
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shut down so many days, while the plant 
at Salem, Ohio, or somewhere else, worked. 
Thus production was decreased and prices 
were maintained. 

Next came along the big trust and gob- 
bled up the New Castle plant. It wasclosed 
down and never a wheel was turned in it 
again. Some of the machinery was moved; 
some stood in the mill for years and was 
then sold for junk. But the men, what of 
them? Many of them had reached an age 
when it was too late to learn a new trade, 
their homes were partly paid for. These 
they could not leave, to go to some other 
city without losing the payments they had 
made, and they suffered. 

Had the New Castle Wire Nail Company 
remained independent, the homes of the 
workers would have been secure, for with 
its equipment the nail plant would have 
been steadily in operation. There was no 
natural requirement for the closing of the 
mill. It did not reduce the price of nails, 
nor did it increase the wages of the men. 
It did not increase the opportunities for 
securing labor as a wire nail operator, but 
on the contrary circumscribed them. The 
trust centralized its plants, increasing its 
great profits, while the producer of all this 
wealth received absolutely no benefit. In- 
deed, those who did follow the trust to the 
scene of its centralized operations were 
forced to go into new town-sites, where 
their children had few, if any, opportunities 
for securing an education. The shell of the 
immense idle mill at New Castle still stands, 
a monument to what was anda reminder of 
what might have been. But that is not all. 
Before the formation of the great trust 
there were many small foundries and ma- 
chine shops which flourished wherever there 
was a mill, by doing the work of those con- 
cerns, but with the inauguration of the 
trust, these small concerns were denied the 
right of existence, because the big trust 
did, and does its repair work in its own 
shops, and such plants as the Vulcan Foun- 
dry and Machine Company’s at New Castle 
were driven out of business and their em- 
ployes had to seek other avenues to earn a 
livelihood. 

Before the organization of modern indus- 
trial combinations, the hours of labor were 


shorter, which in turn gave the workers 
some time for mind culture, some time to 
devote to the home, and some time for 
social enjoyment. The physical require- 
ments were not so great. Today in the iron 
and steel industries, outside of those plants 
engaged in the manufacture of sheet and 
tin plates, the twelve-hour workday is 
almost universal. This means practically 
fourteen hours per day, which gives the 
worker practically ten hours for sleep and 
to devote to his family and public duties, 
with no time for recreation. 

The workingman loses his individuality 
as soon as he enters one of our modern in- 
dustrial plants. He becomes but an atom 
in the great aggregate of this industrial 
system, and his only hope of regaining his 
social and economic individuality is by 
uniting with his fellow-workmen in a move- 
ment through which he will be able to 
secure a joint bargain with his employer 
for the labor he has to sell. 


eral Commission of the Trade Unions 
of Germany and Secretary of the 
International Secretariat, arrived in New 
York in the steamship President Lincoln 
on the morning of Tuesday, April 16, two 
days later than the scheduled time. He was 
to have been welcomed at a mass meeting 
of trade unionists on Monday evening, and 
a large crowd assembled at the hall, to find 
that their distinguished visitor had not 
arrived. However, the itinerary drawn up 
for President Legien by the American 
Federation of Labor was taken up on 
Tuesday, without change of dates. In our 
next number we shall have an account of 
his tour and of the hearty welcome he shall 
no doubt have been given in the cities 
visited. Following is his route of travel: 
New York, Monday, April 15; Boston, Wednes- 
day, 17th; Washington, D. C., Friday, 19th; 
Buffalo, Sunday, 21st; Toronto, Canada, Tuesday, 
23d; Cleveland, Wednesday, 24th; Pittsburg, 
Friday, 26th; Cincinnati, Sunday afternoon, 28th; 
Indianapolis, Wednesday, May 1; Milwaukee, 
Friday, 3d; Chicago, Sunday afternoon, 5th; 
Minneapolis, Tuesday, 7th; St. Paul, Wednesday, 
8th; St. Louis, Mo., Saturday, 11th; Kansas City, 
Mo., Sunday, 12th; Denver and Colorado Springs, 
45th-18th. 


(Cres LEGIEN President of the Gen- 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


It is the trade union. Go all the round of reforms, try them one after 
another, size up their value to the working classes, 
and where will you find another that fulfills a mis- 
sion of direct helpfulness like the trade union? 
These are times of industrial struggle; the wage- 
workers are forced to seek protection; the trade union gives it; no other 
organization in like manner does. That’s the whole story in a nutshell. 

In the old days of wooden ships, among the several anchors that each 
vessel usually carried, the lighter ones answered the ordinary purposes of 
holding the vessel in place in smooth waters, but in the face of a storm the 
biggest anchor—the sheet-anchor—was cast to insure the vessel’s safety. 

Today, in the unrestful sea of industrial affairs, the methods of protec- 
tion to the workers which answered well enough under fair conditions are 
found insufficient. Weight, strength, firmness of hold, resisting power, 
the qualities of the sheet-anchor, exist in unionism. The workers con- 
tinually turn to the union when they find failure from other means. 

Earnest observers of the social situation who are not in the ranks of 
labor are from day to day pronouncing their verdict in favor of the trade 
union. As examples, we reproduce these: Rev. H. M. Whiting, pastor of 
a successful Methodist church, Houston, Texas: ‘‘The demand of the 
unions for recognition is a thoroughly Christian thing, necessary in order 
that the proper balance may be maintained in the State between the em- 
ploying classes and the workers. The church should rejoice that the 
organization of labor is becoming more complete.’’ Frederick Palmer, in 
Hampton's Magazine: ‘‘I can not see how any one can study the subject 
without believing that, under the present relations of capital and labor and 
society, the unions are the only protection which the worker has.’’ Nor- 
man Hapgood, in Colliers’: ‘‘No single force has done more to educate us, 
poor and rich, than unions. In labor, association has done so much good 
that the incidental evil is comparatively small. The union has been called 
the workers’ public school. It is more. It is the first device in the world 
by which has been introduced a fair dispute between poor and rich.’’ 

Occasionally, impatient union members—good men—strike off into 
movements which promise far more than they see in unionism. They 
believe, for a time, that the union is too slow, the sphere of its work inade- 
quate in comparison with their own fond ideals, the effects of its victories in- 
complete as social remedies. Usually these errant members return after 
having, often through bitter experiences, learned two important facts: 

First, it is easy to. build utopias—in the mind. 

Secondly, trade unionism is unceasingly at work actually protecting its 
members in the stormy social seas. 


THE SHEET-ANCHOR 
OF THE 
WAGE-WORKERS. 
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The union does the desired work. That accounts for the faith given it 
by the masses. Among all the instrumentalities contrived by man, it does 
for the workers what the sheet-anchor did for the ship. It saves them from 
going down, it steadies them to face stress and storm, and then to ride the 
waves to the haven of a better day. 





With much point and acute vision does the St. Louis Republic say: ‘In 

every age and every crisis the curse of privilege has been 
A VIRTUOUS its besotted ignorance, recklessness, and complacency. It 
CITIZENSHIP. ‘ 

has no sense. It never knows right from wrong. It 
never knows when it is in danger until it is too late for reform or redress. 
It always seeks palliatives. It never voluntarily corrects a wrong or cures 
an injustice.’’ 

“‘Complacency.’’ That is the point beyond all others. People in social 
power, or in financial safety, or in physical comfort, or in enjoyment, are 
apt to see only their own strength, or joys, or pleasures, and to ignore the 
weaknesses or misfortunes of the masses badly placed. In general they have 
no sense of the miseries of those who are suffering. They construct for 
themselves a comfortable code of morals and a set of axioms relating to 
success which are flattering to themselves, and they ignore the inappli- 
cability of the code or the axioms to the masses engaged in a bitter struggle 
for an existence or little more. 

These observations are strikingly applicable to the social scheme in 
Lawrence, Mass. Since the strike was declared off, a set of letter- 
writers, from whom not much was heard during the contest, have been in the 
field. The first innings before the public were had by the strikers,the reporters, 
and the social workers and others who hastened to investigate conditions in the 
mill city and observe developing events. Those now having their innings 
are the typical New England dwellers in comfort—those who owned Law- 
rence and the adjoining country, who were its officials, its bankers, the 
‘thighly respectable’ element, before the swarm of immigrants gave life to 
the new Lawrence. Evidently from their letters now appearing in the press 
these old-established masters of New England do not see the new-comers as 
“equals in a democracy’’ in any sense of the word equality. The new toilers 
are poorer than the old settlers, they speak a different language, they follow 
different methods of life. Their habits are different from those of the good 
Americans who were there before them. The new-comers hence are to be 
looked down upon, on occasions are to be objects of charity; money is to be 
made out of them, through managing the mills, through selling them real 
estate, and through the business undertakings conducted by the well-to-do 
classes. In all this attitude is, in a high degree, ‘‘complacency’’—the com- 
placency which has no sense, which never knows right from wrong, which 
never knows when it is in danger, and when it does show an occasional 
lofty condescension to the weak seeks merely social palliatives. 

The corrections of wrongs and the cures of injustice in Lawrence must 
take place through the protesting spirit of the oppressed. Judging from 
the public letters appearing from the New Englanders to which we have 
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referred, little help will come to the new-comers from the writers. These 
letters are written in self-justification, in self-approval, in self-worshipfulness; 
the writers see themselves first in all respects the superiors of the masses in 
the new population. But in veritable truth, truth beyond the possibility of 
confutation, these masses have one virtue, broader, deeper, further reaching 
than all the superficial virtues of the classes that have exploited them and 
are now belittling them. This virtue is, they work. They help keep the 
world going. They actually help clothe and feed mankind. Take them 
away and where would Lawrence be? 

In measuring the virtues of the employing classess of Lawrence, as 
against the virtues of the employed classes, one may read with instruction 
a passage from President Lincoln’s first message to Congress, December 3, 
1861: 


“It is not needed nor fitting here thata general argument should be made in favor 
of popular institutions; but there is one point, with its connections, not so hackneyed 
as most others, to which I ask a brief attention. It is the effort to place capital on an 
equal footing with, if not above, laborin the structure of government. It isassumed that 
labor is available only in connection with capital; that nobody labors unless somebody else 
owning capital somehow by the use of it induces him to labor. This, assumed, it is next 
considered whether it is best that capital shall hire laborers, and thus induce them to work 
by their own consent, or buy them and drive them to it without their consent. Having 
proceeded so far, it is naturally concluded that all laborers are either hired laborers or 
what we call slaves. And further, it is assumed that whoever is once a hired laborer is 
fixed in that condition for life. 

‘‘Now, there is no such relation between capital and labor as assumed, nor is there 
any such thing as a free man being fixed for life in the condition of a hired laborer. 
Both these assumptions are false, and all inferences from them are groundless. 

‘*Labor is prior to and independent of capital. Capital is only the fruit of labor.”’ 


When one fixes in his mind that labor is the first essential in pro- 
duction, which is to say, in producing the subsistence of mankind, he will 
recognize that the first essential virtue is 40 work. 





In the February number of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST we stated to 
all concerned our attitude toward the various men who 
AHUEANDCRY were advertising their intention of arresting us in con- 


THAT FA D. : . . 
" uae nection with the dynamite proceedings. There has been 


a quieting down of our opponents in this matter. The books and papers of 
the American Federation of Labor headquarters have undergone examina- 
tion by the Government’s agents. Exoneration, complete and explicit, of 
the Federation officials followed. The press has dropped the phase of the 
dynamite case which included attacks on those officials. 

We bring up the subject again to take the opportunity to say that our 
challenge stands as it did to all the detectives, prosecutors, and newspaper 
and magazine sleuths who set out to ‘‘get’’ us. They clamored too much, 
went too far, promised their employers too much, and ended by not earning 
their pay. They made ‘‘red copy’’ for the daily press, but that’s only a 
straw fire, soon blazed out and done for. But they did more, not so soon 
forgotten. They—or some of the more prominent among them—staked 
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their character on their promises ‘‘to trap Gompers,’’ and they failed igno- 
miniously. They failed because they never had the slightest fact on which 
to build a case. 

Lawlessness and violence have never been taught from these head- 
quarters. It may be taken for granted that the files of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST, our annual reports to our conventions, and our public 
addresses as printed have all been gone over in every line with eager eyes 
to discover a passage, a sentence, or even a word that might be quoted as 
proof that instigation to dynamiting, or other forms of violence, came from 
the President or the other officials of the American Federation of Labor. No 
such proof can be found. In that fact lies disappointment to the plotting 
commanders who, back of the busy spies, seek to demoralize the trade union 
forces by destroying union leaders. 

The investigation—the re-investigation rather—which organized labor 
has undergone in consequence of the deplorable Los Angeles case has made 
it friends where an intention was to strengthen its enemies. The thought- 
ful among the public have asked what grounds there were for the angry 
shrieking and denunciations by the enemies of the American Federation of 
Labor. What guilt was to be laid at its door? What injury to the country? 
What in its teachings, its constitution, its organization, that should meet 
the condemnation of the just? No case can be made against it in response 
to these questions. 

Of all the movements in the world for the benefit of the wage-workers, 
none can be named more necessary, more practical, more effective in imme- 
diate helpfulness than the trade union. It sets out with no iconoclastic 
principles, asks no impossibilities, seeks no rash social subversion. Its 
mission is plain, its actions straightforward, its results immediate. 

The trade union has a record of good works, economically and frater- 
nally. It is this very day, in this country, helping millions who need 
help from their brothers. We further make the assertion that its officials— 
local, national, international, and Federational—have, almost to a man, 
been true to its spirit and history. Some reckless, lawless, unscrupulous 
men are found in every organization. No human institution is flawless. 

We once more assure our fellow unionists, friends, everywhere, and 
the public, and our enemies, that the promises trumpeted over the world, 
that ‘‘men higher up’’ were soon to be entrapped, were vain and 
unfounded. 





You have your foot on one of the lower rounds of the social ladder (let 

us imagine). You are climbing upwards. You want 
BO YOU WANT to go up at least to the level of a Governor—that’s a 

TO ENTER : . 

Goop society? Pretty fair elevation. But suppose we open up a chance 

for you to get clean up to the level of an ex-Secretary 
of the Treasury. That’s worth while! You could also hobnob with the 
President of the First Mortgage Guarantee and Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia and a member of the Board of Directors of the American Fibre 
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Reed Company. All these lofty social positions are concentrated in one 
individual, known to you by name, perhaps—Mr. Leslie M. Shaw. Now, 
you can get on a level with Mr. Shaw, ex-Governor, ex-Secretary, etc., by 
investing in the American Fibre Reed Company’s new issue of $200,000, 
preferred stock. 

You'll thereupon profit immensely by prison labor. Mr. Shaw’s com- 
pany has 800 prisoners under contract in Maine, Illinois, and Kentucky— 
52 cents a day per man (outside fellows get $2 aday). With Leslie M. 
Shaw’s circular you might, as a shareholder, boast: ‘‘There are no strikes 
or labor troubles in prisons.’’ Besides, free light, heat, and power! No 
rent for factory buildings or storage houses! The circular proclaims: 
‘*These are ideal conditions for profitable manufacturing.’’ ‘Ten per cent 
dividends on the common stock are strongly assured.’’ 

Heigh? What’s the matter with you? You don’t want dividends 
earned that way? Well, you'll never get into Leslie’s good society. You 
were never meant for his level. Most likely you’re a poor working man 
with certain working-class prejudices. Perhaps you have a selfish interest 
in the matter. You may be one of the two-dollar-a-day men or women that 
Leslie’s scheme is doing out of work. Fie on you, for your baseness; keep- 
ing poor prisoners out of work! 

These cantankerous union men are certainly injuring business. Chiefly 
through their pestiferous machinations twenty-one States in the last year 
legislated against prison contract labor. What are we coming to? 

And so, you push away the social crown, even if its offered you thrice? 





Printing resolutions is not in the line of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST’S 
work. Indeed, occasionally very good ones anent very 
worthy purposes are omitted, lest a precedent be set for 
a run of others not so good. But here is one from 
Hannibal, Mo., extra good; it says so much so neatly 
that it is a classic in its way. There’s lots of heart and sense behind it, 
both on part of its author and its backers. It reads, in substance: 

‘Whereas, when labor was recently ruthlessly attacked by Senator Heyburn of 
Idaho, on the floor of the Senate . . . an American giant in the person of United 
States Senator James A. Reed of Missouri, challenged the unjust thrusts at labor, 
figuratively skinned its assailant from head to foot, leaving him standing trembling, 
shamefaced, discredited, friendless, disfigured, speechless, and unsupported, exposed 
tothe scorn of all mankind, so thorough and complete being Senator Reed’s castiga- 
tion that only three members of the Senate voted for the Heyburn resolution; there- 
fore, be it resolved,’’ etc. 

The Hannibal, Mo., Trades and Labor Assembly knows what a 
genuine, get-at-him, tell-him-what-he-is, those-are-our-sentiments resolution 
is, and on what occasion it should be passed. It had little Mr. Heyburn right. 
It had big Senator Reed right. And it wasn’t too mealy-mouthed to say so. 


SO IT DID, BOYS; 
SURE ENOUGH, 
SO!T DID! 
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Hannibal labor organizations have brains, brawn, and good hot blood in 
their membership, and their central assembly can take hold of a subject and 
do it up brown, in appropriate style. Va/e, Heyburn, left skinned, unsup- 
ported, and shamefaced! That speech of Senator Reed’s did it, as you say, 
boys; it really did. 





It does one’s heart good to read the address of Senator Jonathan Bourne, Jr., 
to the people of Oregon. Especially will it do good to the 
AN INNOVATION hearts of those veterans in the movement for the Initia- 
IN A POLITICAL : 
CAMPAIGN. tive and Referendum who broke ground for the move- 
ment in this country more than twenty years ago. The 
speakers for that cause, basing their opinions on their experiences in 
the trade union movement, then prophesied that the time would come when 
upright and independent candidates for political office would reverse the 
usual order of affairs, and instead of asking constituents for votes would 
plainly say to the voters that they, and not the candidates, were on trial. 
The independence implied in such terms was then rarely witnessed in the 
campaigns as conducted by the political parties. Almost invariably men 
sought the office; seldom did the office seek the man. Office then was 
almost wholly, as it is so often now, the gift of the political machine, and 
the end sought by an office-seeker was the power and perquisites of the 
office. 

Senator Bourne says to the people of Oregon: ‘‘You are now on trial, 
not I.’’ He then details his method of making no campaign for re-election 
to the United States Senate, any further than simply announcing his pur- 
pose not to make a personal canvass and directing attention to his record. 
It is for the people of Oregon to recognize and appreciate his public services, 
if they have the mental and moral power to do so, or it is for them to over- 
look those services and allow him to be defeated through their neglect and 
retire from his position as a public servant. 

Well does Senator Bourne say: ‘‘I feel my method of making no cam- 
paign to be the most important event of the year.’’ The event certainly 
indicates a marked, even radical, change in political conditions. It is a 
change beneficial to the country. It introduces a new moral element into 
politics, It concedes the sovereignty of the people completely. It is for 
the people to act, to judge, to begin and to end the campaign. It is not 
the part of the candidate to build up an organization, a following and a 
public sentiment through the political methods so long recognized as machine 
methods. 

Hence it is that the old-time supporters of the Initiative and Referen- 
dum are rejoicing. What they prophesied hascome true. It is possible for 
men not politicians in the sense of machine politicians to be in the thick of 
politics. What has come to be known as the ‘‘Oregon system’’ has made 
this fact possible, and the ‘‘Oregon system’’ is in its main features the device 
of the men who inaugurated the people’s power movement years ago. 
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It was the weekly habit until a few years ago of every Socialist party 
organization to issue challenges to debate without num- 
ber to the President of the American Federation of 
Labor, evidently under the belief that he had naught 
else to do than help in giving prestige to trade union opponents and in 
furnishing audiences, and then see misrepresented in the Socialist press the 
trade union side of any matter discussed. This latter fact was always par- 
ticularly in evidence in the discussions occurring in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor conventions whenever the Socialists took one side and the 
trade unionists the other, upon any subject coming before the conventions. 
Our answers to challenges have generally been sufficiently effective, so that 
we have been free from them for about two years. Perhaps the publication 
of the following correspondence may have the effect of deferring further 
challenges for another two years. We shall see: 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY. 
NEw YORK, April so, 79/2. 


*“CHALLENGED” 
AGAIN. 


Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR MR. GoMPERS: The Executive Committee of the Intercollegiate Socialist 
Society has requested me to ask you whether you would find it possible to debate with 
Mr. Morris Hillquit on some phase of Socialism. The debate would be held under the 
auspices of the society, in one of the large auditoriums of New York City. Trusting 
that you will give this matter your earnest consideration, and hoping to hear from you 
at an early date, I am, sincerely yours, 

LeRoy Scort, Secretary. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 72, 1972. 
Mr. LEROY Scort, Secretary, Intercollegiate Socialist Society. 

DEAR SrR: Your favor of the 10th instant to hand. In it you inquire whether it 
would be possible for me to debate with Mr. Morris Hillquit on ‘‘some phase of 
Socialism.”’ 

Replying, I beg to say that I find my time occupied to the fullest limit with the 
actual contests and struggles in which the workers are incessantly engaged for the pro- 
tection of their interests and rights and the promotion of their aspirations, 

In these efforts there is little, if any, time which I can spare either to play or by- 
play. A debate as you suggest would be purely academic, for which I have neither the 
time nor inclination to indulge myself, nor to amuse faddists and theoreticians who 
seem to have little else to engage their time and attention. 

I am in constant debate with every opponent to the trade union movement. And 
in the arena of these debates I have almost as often found myself antagonistically 
confronted by professed Socialists as by grad-grind capitalists. It is no reflection on 
Mr. Hillquit’s ability when I say that the Socialists to whom I here refer were fully his 
equals in point of having the power to present their side of the matters debated. Neither 
do I believe I am indulging in any boast when I say that the trade unionists of this 
country have uniformly borne off the palm of victory in their practical debates with 
Socialists and all others who have endeavored to antagonize, belittle, detract from, 
traduce or to break down trade unionism, All such opponents have been taught their 
errors when they have attacked trade union principles or tactics, the verdict being 
shown in the present solidarity of the unions. Debates when union principles were 
assailed I have never declined nor shirked, but rather welcomed. In the future I shall 
be found pursuing the same course in furthering the cause of labor, of justice, and of 
humanity. 

Appreciating the courteous tone of your letter, I have the honor to subscribe myself, 


yours, very respectfully, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


President, American Federation of Labor. 
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Sins of the State. 


By WILLIS BRUCE Dowp.* 


pers of the American Federation of Labor, 
I am here to lay before you a few of the 
sins of organized society. 

Some things are by nature wrong, such as mur- 
der and slander; some are wrong only by force of 
authority, such as horse racing and Sunday fish- 
ing, and yet others are wrong, to certain classes 
of society, by ecclesiastical order, such as card- 
playing and dancing. It is quite manifest that 
offenses which are not so intrinsically may become 
no offenses at all by change of rule, as in the case 
of the repeal of a denominational decree against 
card-playing: What was sin before becomes a 
harmless pastime. 

Now, there are and always have been sins of 
society, or the State, against the individual. As 
an illustration we may recall the rule of the law 
of England that no man accused of crime could 
testify in hisown behalf. This wasa great wrong, 
which was removed by Lord Denman’s act— 
though it covers only one page in a statute book 
of the early years of Queen Victoria’s reign. — 

There are many sins of the State against the in- 
dividual still remaining, but we have time to look 
at only a few of them, Three are as good as 300 
to illustrate the principle involved. ; : 

In the first place, the State is immune in certain 
accident cases where a private person or corpora- 
tion is clearly liable for damages. The moral and 
legal obligation to pay for the damage done by one 
person to another is lost completely when it comes 
to the point of making the State pay. Thus it has 
been held in a New York case that a city is not 
liable for the negligent killing of a citizen by an 
ambulance in the control of one of its employes. 
The citizen was attempting to get on a street car, 
when, without any fault on his part, the horses 
and ambulance owned by the city ran into him 
and killed him. (Maxmillian vs. Mayor, 62 N. Y., 
160.) It is too well known for argument or the 
citation of cases that an individual would have 
been liable in this case, to say anything more about 
it, except that it is one of many which makes us 
take heed that justice has been too long blind and 
needs her eyes opened. ; 

Again, there is another verystriking illustration of 
this principle from the State of Nebraska. In the 
month of May, 1889, a fire truck drawn by a ‘‘span 
of large, high spirited and powerful horses,’’ was 
taken on the streets of the city of Lincoln bya driver 
who wanted to exercise histeam. There was no fire. 
There was no excuse whatever for haste or negli- 
gence. Yet this fire truck was handled in such a 
way as to crush the life out of a little child, and 
the Supreme Court of Nebraska said the munici- 
pality was not liable. In an ordinary accident case, 
negligence by the defendant, freedom from negli- 
gence by the plaintiff, proximate cause and damage, 
are all the facts necessary for recovery; but if society 
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. or the State or the nation is the offender, nothing 


will suffice to establish liability and to redress the 
injury done. How did this distortion of justice 
come about? Who is responsible for this unnamed 
sin against mankind? (See Gillespie vs. City of 
Lincoln, 35 Nebr., 34.) 

Again, there is a case in Illinois where a citizen 
was brutally beaten by a special policeman, who 
was on duty, and it was held by the Supreme 
Court of that State that the city was not liable. 
What a delusion and snare it is to say that the 
law is ample to right all wrongs when such a case 
as this can be found in one of the foremost States 
J the Union! (Craig vs. City of Charleston, 180 
Il)., 154.) 

But there are other cases of more shocking im- 
portance. While Mr. Jerome was District Attorney 
of New York County he had a lady who had been 
employed a number of years as stenographer in 
the offices of a well-known law firm arrested as a 
witness against one of them, who was indicted for 
falsifying records on appeal in police cases. No 
charge was ever made against her. She was de- 
tained in hotels and the House of Detention for a 
longtime. Her aged father, who was partly depend- 
ent on her for support, sickened and died. She 
was deprived of the society of her friends, and 
first and last lost her salary for sixty-seven weeks, 
which amounted to more than $1,600. Then she 
was liberated on habeas corpus, a justice of the 
Supreme Court holding that she had been arrested 
and detained without warrant of law. 

What did society or the State do in her case? 
Did it make haste to repair the wrong it had done? 
Did it admit its duty and liability to respond in 
damages as it would have compelled an individual 
to do? It did not. Mayor Gaynor, Comptroller 
Prendergast, ex-District Attorney Jerome, Assist- 
ant Corporation Counsel Sterling, Assistant 
District Attorney Moss, and many others, said 
that the victim should be compensated, but not a 
dollar has she ever had for this unspeakable but 
lawful outrage on human liberty and justice itself! 
This in the heart of the alleged civilization of the 
western world! 

When this case came to my attention in the 
summer of 1911, I employed pen and ink, the 
printing press and public prints to call attention 
to it. It was not the only case of its kind, but it 
was bad enough and sad enough to cite as an 
awful example. Many prominent men said that 
such things ought not to be. Only one man of the 
hundreds addressed found any excuse for such in- 
vasion of private rights without compensation. 
Governor Wilson, of New Jersey; Governor Mar- 
shall, of Indiana, and many other Governors, said 
that the existing laws of detention were wrong. 
Did anything else happen? Has any law been en- 
acted in the State of New York or elsewhere to 
make the recurrence of such an outrage impossi- 
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ble? Not yet. It is as though a hunter on the 
mountain side has wound his horn in the morning 
whereby he disturbs the slumber of a lazy bump- 
kin in the valley; whereupon the sleeper rubs 
his eyes and sees it is time to get up, 
but turns on his pillow and seeks a little more 
of that rest which has ever been the reproach of 
the self-indulgent. There is no organized move- 
ment to change or repeal the detention law of the 
United States or of the many States where 
it exists, notwithstanding the pages of the 
reports of the Federal and State courts are black 
with the shame of this age-long cruelty, 
sanctioned by statute. There is not a nation or 
State in Christendom which would permit the 
taking of a man’s land or personal property for 
public use without compensation, but nearly all of 
them sanction the detention of witnesses without 
pay—the infringement of personal liberty without 
redress. Why this is will presently appear. 

We have now considered two classes of wrongs 
of the State against the individual—one where the 
civil obligations are avoided, and another where 
expediency is allowed to override liberty, without 
the excuse of a criminal charge and without com- 
pensation for detention of witnesses. There re- 
mains another and a worse class of cases, which 
show the greatest wrong that organized society 
commits against the individual. 

Governor Gilchrist of Florida has been good 
enough to call attention to a recent case of wrong- 
ful conviction of a negro named Jim Henry in his 
State. The unfortunate man was tried and con- 
victed of assault with intent to murder, ‘‘on cir- 
cumstantial evidence exclusively.’’ He was sent to 
the penitentiary. He was hired out by the State 
for more than a year and a half at less than a dol- 
lar a day and his keep, and he earned $431.81. This 
was paid, of course, tothe State. It was then discov- 
ered that the wrong man had been convicted. The 
Attorney-General asked for the pardon of Jim 
Henry. Here we may pause to wonder at the strange 
anomaly that a man must be pardoned for an 
offense he did not commit. But Jim Henry was 
pardoned and the Legislature passed a bill en- 
abling the State to refund the money he had 
earned. This was better than nothing, but it was 
not justice. What freeman would be content to go 
to jail to have his labor farmed out at a wage not 
agreed upon by him? What man of good repute 
would be willing to wear a convict’s garb for a 
year and a half, lose the comforts of home and 
friends, and work under the harsh orders of a 
gang-master, without any hope of redress of the 
indignity put upon him? Yet such is the law. 

The State of New York will not grant even the 
measure of justice which was meted out to Jim 
Henry. In the year 1899 the Court of Appeals of 
the State decided that the Court of Claims had 
transcended its autherity in ——- $7,500 to 
John Roberts, who had been pardoned (note the 
word again) after seventeen years of wrongful im- 
prisonment. He had been found innocent, so long 
a time after his conviction, and the Legislature 
passed a special act authorizing the Court of Claims 
to hear and pass upon his claim for damages. 
What did the Court of Appeals say? Why, merely 
this: That the poor man was guilty on the record, 
and that it was doubtful whether the State’s 
money could be appropriated to pay for wrongful 
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imprisonment anyway. The judicial eye looked at 
the technical aspect of the case, saw not that the 
victim had never committed a crime, was never in 
place to receive a pardon, and that the State had 
done all it could in its clumsy way to right the 
wrong it had done him. So after seventeen years 
of bitter suffering. the loss of family ties and oppor- 
tunities to seek a man’s work and pleasure, he got 
not a cent of compensation from the State. 

Only a year or so ago the country was shocked 
at the story of a man who had been in the peni- 
tentiary of Pennsylvania for more than twenty 
years—who was then liberated on discovery that 
he was the wrong man, and as there was no way 
by which he could obtain redress from the State, 
he was pensioned by Mr. Carnegie. Think of the 
shame of this case, where the moral obligation of 
a great commonwealth had to be thrown on the 
conscience and purse of one man. Think of the 
deeper sin of the case of John Roberts in New 
York, where the moral obligation to repair a great 
wrong committed by the people fell on the con- 
sciences of their chosen representatives in the 
Senate and Assembly, but their effort to redress the 
wrong was rendered futile by judicial decree. 

Why have those wrongs been permitted to come 
into human society and flourish in it? Whence 
originated the principle of law that the community 
is not liable asone man would be for a given of- 
fense? How comes it that life and liberty may be 
confiscated without pay, whereas property may 
not? 

In passing it may be noted that other countries 
do not bear the reproach which we, in the United 
States, must suffer in these connections. In several 
European conntries, the State compensates not 
only those who have been wrongfully accused and 
convicted, but also those who are tried and ac- 
quitted in cases wholly lacking in sufficient cause. 
Thus in Germany it is the practice in some cases 
to have the jury answer two questions in return- 
ing a verdict in a criminal case: Is the defendant 
guilty? If he is not guilty, is he entitled to indem- 
nity? If the answer is, ‘‘Not guilty and entitled to 
indemnity,’’ the compensation is fixed, according 
to circumstances, but as a matter of course. No 
such procedure could possibly exist under our 
Federal and State constitutions as they have been 
interpreted. 

Now, the answer to our inquiries is, that we live 
under an inherited system of laws, which starts 
out with the maxim that the king can do no 
wrong. The government is final. The power of the 
established order of society is supreme. Any and 
every individual right may be sacrificed, if deemed 
necessary for the exercise and maintenance of 
vested rights. Thus we see that the right to vote 
and hold office has been abridged in many in- 
stances by land-holding qualifications. It is often 
not a question of a man's ability, or his wealth in 
bonds or cattle, or books, but whether he is a free- 
holder, which determines his right to serve the 
State and administer its laws. In short, we live 
under a system of caste. Our laws are made by the 
representatives of the dominant order of society. 
Vested rights put the statutes on the books, and 
vested rights interpret the laws. The courts have 
not hesitated, in many instances, to say that cer- 
tain laws could not be upheld because they were 
against the interests of taxpayers. It is the tax- 
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payers, then, the landmen, who will not right the 
wrong of the woman detained from her workas a 
witness. It is the taxpayers who will not compen- 
sate a workman for the wrongful beating of him by 
a drunken policeman, or the slaughter of his child 
by a fire truck. It is the taxpayers who will not 
heed the cry of justice for redress of the great 
wrong done to innocent men, women, and children, 
in sending them to prison on erroneous identifica- 
tion, or wholly insufficient evidence, and it is this 
class who must be shorn of their power to further 
dominate and utilize mankind for their own selfish 
purposes. Already in many European countries 
the power of reason and of organized labor have 
been used to batter down the outer ramparts of this 
long established social caste, and we may reason- 
ably hope that here, as well, in the course of time, 
true justice will sit enthroned where tyranny has 
long held sway. 

It behooves us to be patient, while firmly op- 
posed to existing conditions, The laws are inter- 
preted by honest and upright men. We must take 
the laws as they come to us from the courts, but we 
must change some of them. How shall this be done? 

The answer is that organized labor must be up- 
held and strengthened. The people who by their 
toil create all wealth, must realize more and more 
their vast power to make and unmake laws. All 
who think as brothers in the great human family, 
who give their time and talents first of all to the 
common good; all who have the high behests of 


justice, and not self-enrichment or party advan- 
tage, at heart, must unite under one banner and 
march against the army which is entrenched under 
privilege. 

Organized labor has done much to regulate the 
wages, the hours of work, the health and happi- 
ness of workmen. No fair man will deny the ne- 
cessity for its existence or the good it has done. 
But it has a larger mission. It should see to it that 
men are elected to the Presidency, to Congress and 
the Legislatures and courts of the several States 
who will be in sympathy with labor and with the 
demands of the times. You are specially urged to 
remember that laws after all are the outcome of 
human minds and colored with the sympathy of 
the men who sit on the bench. Therefore, the law 
is one way in this State and another way in that. 
Therefore, the late important decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the patent 
case, which virtually gives the patentee of an 
article the right to fix its price and its use, would 
have been just as much the law had the minority 
view—which was colored with sympathy for the 
masses and would have conserved their interest 
against monopoly—been the judgment of the court. 

By the cruel oppressions of the past; by the wide 
spreading wrongs of today; by the light of reason 
and the consciousness of its power may organized 
labor go on from victory to victory—and may all 
good men and women join in the struggle until 
real justice shall be established in the earth. 





Industrial Education 


And What Labor Unions are Doing to Promote it. 


[Address given by Frank Duffy, General Secretary United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City, on Friday, February 16, 1912.] 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: This 
is my first visit to Columbia University. I never 
thought that I would stand within the walls of any 
department of this university. I am one of those 
fellows who did not get the opportunity that you 
did and that you now enjoy. I had to study by 
myself in the long hours of the night, burning the 
midnight oil in working out problems as best I 
could, so that in after life I might be fitted to do 
the work allotted to me. All we could get in those 
days was a common school education of the every- 
day kind. Even now many of our children never 
reach the eighth grade. Some of them, yes, many 
of them, go to work after passing the fifth, sixth, 
or seventh grade, and that is the end of their 
schooling and learning. Some are a little more 
ambitious and they go to their older brothers and 
friends for information relative to this, that or the 
other subject. They are looking for light and ad- 
vancement. They want to be more than a common, 
ordinary, everyday wage slave, and to get above 
that they must have education. 

It has been said, and is said by some of our 
friends, and by many of our enemies, that labor 


unions are opposed to industrial education and 
technical training. That question has been asked 
of me several times. I have answered it over and 
over again; I will answer it here today: 

‘‘We are, and we are not.”’ 

It is a peculiar answer, yet I can not answer it 
in any other way. Now, I must qualify. 

We live in a peculiar age and at a peculiar time. 
We have peculiar difficulties to deal with which 
we must meet as they come. No man living stands 
for a higher and a better education for our people 
more strongly than I do. I advocate it, I fight for 
it, I beg for it. And so do our labor unions. In- 
dustrial education is being given and taught in 
different forms, in some places through the private 
trade schools, in others through the continuation 
schools, the manual training schools, the colleges 
and the universities, 

Today the ‘‘fake’’ system of imparting indus- 
trial education is in operation. I suppose you 
don’t know there is such a thing as a ‘‘fake”’ sys- 
tem of education. Well, there is. The private 
trade schools in this country promise a boy 14, 16, 
and 18 years of age that they will turn him out a 
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full-fledged mechanic in a short period of time— 
for instance, a plumber in four months, a steam- 
fitter in five months, a carpenter in six months, 
ind so on—on the payment of from $60 to $90 tui- 
tion fee. At the end of that specified time they 
turn them out on the labor world and on the 
streets to compete with their fellows in the trades. 
But they can not compete; they are lacking in 
training, in skill, and in education. They fall 
lown on the work because they can not make 
good. 

With the high cost of living at the present time, 
when you can hardly get bread and salt at the 
wages received, boys are coming out of these 
private trade schools and competing with us. They 
ire filling our vacant places, made vacant by our 
members going on strike for better conditions, in- 

rease in pay or a shorter workday. These boys 
work for any wage they can get, and so organized 
labor is opposed, has been, and will be opposed to 
them getting the education they get through the 
private trade schools. Organized labor has been 
isking for the last quarter of a century and more 
for industrial and technical education, and we 
have not gotten the American people aroused to 
the necessity of it yet. It is one of the great, big, 
pressing questions of the day and will be for many 
years to come. I am glad to see that this college, 
that this one section of the university, is taking it 
ipin such a vigorous manner. We are glad to 
earn that industrial and technical schools are 
being started al! over the country from one end of 
the land to the other. We have asked that they 
become part of the public school system. We are 
taxpayers and havea right to our say and to our 
vote on public questions affecting city, State, and 
Nation. As public schools are public institutions, 
supported by the public, we, as citizens, have our 
say in their management, but in the private trade 
schools, and we have many of them, some in 
Scranton, some in Chicago, some in St. Louis, 
some in Cincinnati and elsewhere, we have no 
voice, 

Some of my friends at the convention of the 
National Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, held in Cincinnati, Ohio, last Novem- 
ber, were offended because I was so outspoken in 
matters affecting our people, and especially that 
part of my address Sudiee with private trade 
schools, I told them then, and I want to tell you 
now, that when I speak on a subject of this kind 
I do so as an American citizen, as one who has the 
welfare not only of the present generation, but of 
the rising generation at heart. And so, if I say 
anything here today that may hurt the feelings 
of any one, just take it from me that no offense is 
tended. I came here on a kindly invitation, with 
the kindliest feelings towards all. I want to bea 
friend of Teachers’ College, I want to be a friend 

Columbia University, and I want the university 

be my friend. 

A wag once wrote, and it is not very classic, nor 

it very poetic, but it is good, common sense just 

e same, that: 

“There is so much good in the worst of us, 
And so much bad in the best of us, 
That it behooves none of us 
To talk about the rest of us.” 

So when it comes to a question of this kind, 
tecting the entire American public, young and 
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old, and the old are just as much interested as the 
young when we discuss these great public ques- 
tions, none of us should feel offended at expressing 
our views in our own way. It is from an inter- 
change of views that perhaps we derive the best 
results. 

Industrial education isa great question that we 
have been dilly-dallying with for years, a great 
question that labor organizations have been asking 
our city, State, and National Government for years 
to take up. Even now we are asking that it be seri- 
ously considered, but we are told, ‘‘Not yet.’’ 

We are spending more money now on education 
than any other country on the face of the globe. 
We know that there is more money spent by the 
different cities in the different States, and more 
money appropriated by our philanthropists for 
educational purposes than would support the Ger- 
man army and navy combined. I am speaking of 
actual appropriations made. Yet our system of 
education is like a pyramid standing on its apex, 
top heavy, wabbling around. We are an industrial 
nation, an industrial people. Ninety per cent of the 
children who. go to school hardly ever reach the 
eighth grade. In fact, 90 per cent of them go to 
work on or before reaching the eighth grade, and 
as I said before, that isthe end of their education. 
Yet we have manual training schools, high schools, 
colleges, and universities. For what? For the other 
10 per cent of the people. Ten per cent go to high 
schools, then on to colleges, then on to the uni- 
versities, and come out lawyers, doctors, preachers, 
scientists, chemists or professional men. The pro- 
fessions are taken care of while the trades are not. 

We say we want an education in this country 
that will fit our people, all our people, 100 per cent 
of them, not 90 per cent, or 10 per cent, but 100 
per cent, to go out into the world and follow the 
profession or trade they want to. We want an edu- 
cation given them in the schools, under the public 
school system, that will make them Letter me- 
chanics and better professional men. My God, we 
have enough botches in the professional world at 
the present time. I know whereof I speak, because 
at this time one of my boys lies in a hospital in In- 
dianapolis with a broken leg, a boy 13 years old. 
Inside of seventeen days his leg was set three dif- 
ferent times. It was botched the first time and 
again botched the second time. When I got my 
own family doctor and had it examined and 
measured, it was found to be three-fourths of an 
inch shorter than the other one. This meant that 

it had to be rebroken and reset. 

When the doctors have finished their courses 
and have gone through the hospitals as internes, 
where they get experience, we want them to be 
mechanics in their line of business, in their pro- 
fession. We don’t want them experimenting on 
us afterwards, as many of them do. So when the 
lawyers come out today, we want them to stand A 
No. 1 in their line of business. When a man comes 
out from this university or college, no matter what 
occupation or calling he wants to follow, we want 
to see him an A No. 1 mechanic in that business 
or calling. We also want to see our people in the 
different cities throughout the country well fitted 
to do the work allotted to them. 

Within the last two years a new city hall was 
built in Indianapolis. American mechanics were 
employed until it came time to do the fine work, 
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the terrazzo and mosaic work, the carving and 
sculpture work, the fine painting and the like. 
Then mechanics were brought from Italy and 
Germany and elsewhere to do this work, under 
the pretense that the American workmen were not 
qualified to dothe work. These men were paid from 
$12 to $15 per day for the work done, while the 
American mechanic walked around idle. But, 
just the same, our mechanics can do the work. I 
claim that we have a better race of people than 
any nation of the earth. The intermingling and 
intermarrying of the different nationalities com- 
prising the American public brings forth the best 
specimens of the human race. If our men lead in 
athletics, sports, and games of all kinds, and it is 
acknowledged they do, I can not understand why 
they are not the best mechanics and the best pro- 
fessional men on the face of God's earth, It is 
said opportunity was denied them. We are fight- 
ing for opportunity. It is coming; will we grasp 
it? We have grasped it in Indianapolis, we have 
grasped it in Cincinnati, we have grasped it in 
Chicago, we have grasped it in Boston, we have 
grasped it elsewhere, but there are hundreds of 
cities in the United States that had the oppor- 
tunity and let it go. 

When I was a boy I used to wonder at a figure, 
the figure of a man with heavy locks of hair on the 
forepart of his head, but completely bald on the 
back, with wings on his ankles, standing tiptoe, 
ready for the race. I am fond of art; I admire art. 
I used to look at that figure and wonder, ‘‘What 
did the artist have in mind; what did he mean?”’ 
I could not understand why the back of the head 
of the figure was bald and not the front. I might 
have understood it if it was the reverse way, but I 
could not understand. I became inquisitive and 
finally asked what it meant. This is what I was 
told: ‘My boy, that represents Opportunity. It 
only comes once in a while. The hair in the front 
is there so you can grasp it when it is passing by. 
Once passed, good-bye; you have nothing to grasp, 
as the back part of the head is bald. The wings at 
the ankles show swiftness and fleetuess.”’ 

We are told in one of Shakespeare’s plays that 
“there is a tide in the affairs of men which, taken 
at the flood, leads on to fortune.’’ Opportunity 
comes to us; it is with us now. Everything seems 
to be in our favor, The opportunity to get a 
good, sound, technical, industrial education is 
very promising. ‘‘Will we get that education?”’ is 
the question. ; 

This is how industrial education stands at the 
present time. The men of organized labor have been 
been advocating it for vearsand years, but we have 
been given a deaf ear. We were asked by professors 
and teachers of universities and colleges what we 
wanted, to which we replied: ‘‘An education that 
will fit us and our children for the occupations we 
wish to follow.’’ The school authorities would not 
listen to us. They said manual training filled the 
want, but now they tell us that manual training isa 
failure; that nothing has been gained from it, and 
that through it the boys get only a smattering and 
a smackering of the trades. : 

The trades must be given to an industrial people 
through an industrial education. We are told this 
is the way this ought to be done and this is the 
way that ought to be done, but we are not told 
why. When the boy reaches the age of 21, 22, or 
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23 years he thinks he can shift for himself. He is 
not then working any longer with the good, old- 
time mechanic who learned his trade in the old 
country. The boy is now on his own resources, 
and must make the best of it. I have heard 
him say: “I wonder if this is the right angle to 
cut this rafter.’’ We don’t want any wondering. 
We want the boy to know how and why the rafter 
isto be cut, and why at that angle. Out in the 
shop he will get practical experience with the 
men; in the school he will get the theory. You 
may give him practical plans and solid geometry, 
trigonometry, mensuration and the like; yes, he 
may be at the head of his class, but when he 
comes out he will be a failure. To devise a sys- 
tem and method, a way of giving education to 
him so that he can get the practice and the the- 
ory, and the theory and the practice combined is 
what we want. We can never turn out mechanics 
until we have these things combined. 

When the members of organized labor found 
out that they were not listened to and could not 
get assistance from any source, they devised ways 
and means of giving the trades to Young America. 
The different unions also devised methods of giv- 
ing industrial education to their members, young 
and old. 

We have given that education to the men of our 
trade for more than thirty years through the col- 
umns of our monthly official journal, Zhe Car- 
penter, of which I am editor. I have copies of all 
the back numbers of that journal put away from 
the first to the last issue. Five or six, and some- 
times mere, pages of each issue of that journal 
deal with craft problems alone. I don’t know 
whether you get our journal or not. If not, I will 
put this college on my exchange list, if it is not 
already on that list. 

At the meetings of many of our unions, under 
the head of ‘‘Good of the Order,’’ the presiding 
officer asks this question: ‘‘Are any of our boys 
here doing work at the present time they don’t 
understand?” And if so, some good old-time me- 
chanic will get up and with compass, rule and 
chalk demonstrate on a blackboard how the work 
should be done. Besides that, many of our unions 
have small carpenter shops attached to their meet- 
ing halls where tests are given and work explained 
by qualified members. Many of our men, however, 
are often stuck as to how certain work should be 
done. They don’t understand; I don’t blame them 
for twenty or thirty years ago they did not get the 
opportunity to learn. Now, our boys are getting 
that opportunity, and I am advising them where 
there are legitimate schools to go there and study. 
All this we have been doing for the education of 
our members, and as I said at the Fifth Annual 
Convention of the National Society forthe Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education, it cost us in the last 
thirty years nearly three-quarters of a million 
dollars. We are doing it, we have been doing it, 
and we intend to continue to do it. We want to 
co-operate with anybody who will come out, open 
and above board, and help us give an education to 
our people that will advance them in after life. 

Other organizations have been doing the same 
work. For instance, the bookbinders, the brick- 
layers and the blacksmiths have been doing the 
same thing. It is a very important matter for a 
man to know how to shoe a horse, so that the 
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horse won’t be lame afterwards, and as you follow 
on you find that many different trade unions are 
giving industrial and technical education to their 
members. 

In the American Federation of Labor, the ques- 
tion of industrial education came up time and time 
again; it came up very strongly in the 1907, 1908, 
and 1910 conventions of that body. In the 1910 
convention at St. Louis and the 1911 convention 
at Atlanta, the American Federation of Labor, the 
representative head of all American labor organ- 
izations, went on record in favor of industrial edu- 
cation under control of our public school system. 
At Denver in 1908 a committee of fifteen was ap- 
pointed, consisting of delegates to that body, as 
well as professional men, business men and profes- 
sors of different universities to consider the ques- 
tion. We made quite an extensive investigation 
here in the States, in Canada, and in European 
countries. We reported to the Toronto Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor in 1909 that we 
found the following organizations giving industrial 
education to their members: 

The International Typographical Union. 

The Electrotypers and Stereotypers. 

National Photo-Engravers of North America. 

Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union. 

International Granite Cutters’ Union. 

International Horseshoers’ Union. 

Patternmakers’ League of North America, and 
the carpenters of Chicago and Cook County. 

While these organizations are actually giving in- 
dustrial education to their members at the present 
time, the following organizations have expressed 
themselves, through their conventions, in favor 
of it: 

Operative Plasterers’ International Association. 

United Textile Workers of America. 

International Molders’ Union of North America. 

Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union. 

Journeymen Tailors’ Union. 

International Association of Machinists. 

Bookbinders’ International Union. 

International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

The American Federation of Labor, and the 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress. 

A year ago at the convention of the Brotherhood 
of Carpenters held in Des Moines, Iowa, I, as Sec- 
retary of that organization, had this to say in my 
biennial report, under the head of ‘‘Practical Train- 

ng and Technical Education:”’ 

‘The technical feature of our journal is highly 
\ppreciated, not only by our apprentices and young 
members, but by our older members as well. They 
ealize that through this department they can ask 
iny question relative to the trade, and they know 
hat it will be answered by practical, competent, 
killed, and trained men, and answered in such a 
vay that there will be no misunderstanding as to 

ow the work should be done in the best and most 

killful manner. Every number of our journal 
ilmost without exception contains lessons 1n craft 
roblems, house framing, floor framing, roof fram- 
ug, trussing, stair building, millwork, architec- 
ure, drawing, sketching, and estimating, all of 
vhich are absolutely necessary for the education 
nd training of our members in the trade, and in 
his respect we wish to contradict statements that 
iave gone abroad to the effect that we are opposed 
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to apprentices and to giving the trade to the rising 
generation. 

“For the last twenty-nine years we have advo- 
cated the apprenticeship system, and through our 
organization and an education received through 
the columns of our journal we have fitted thousands 
of boys for the trade. This was nothing more nor 
less than industrial training and industrial educa- 
tion. 

‘‘Without practical experience and training at 
the bench and on the job the apprentice will never 
amount to much, and without a good, plain, sound 
education, coupled with the theories of the trade, 
including measurements, sketching, drawing, 
estimating, etc., the apprentice will not amount to 
much either. In order to have qualified mechanics, 
up-to-date, the necessary essentials are practice 
and theory, and theory and practice combined, of 
at least a period extending over a term of four 
years, and to this end we have been working con- 
tinually for years and years. The employers, on 
the other hand, care little whether the apprentice 
receives any practical knowledge or training at all, 
or whether he gets an education or not, so long as 
he serves their purpose, works cheap, long hours, 
and to all appearance, mans the job on strike. In 
this way unskilled men get a smackering of the 
trade and are afterwards left on our hands as dere- 
licts on the sea of life, with which we have to con- 
tend and compete later. If we do not recognize 
them we are termed un-American; if we refuse to 
admit them to our unions we are termed boycotters, 
and if we do admit them to our organization we 
are told we are careless in the selection of our 
members—no matter what we do, we are found 
fault with. In reality the fault is not ours; it isa 
condition of affairs forced upon us with which we 
have to cope.’’ 

At the last convention of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, held in 
Rochester, N. Y., in July, 1911, Secretary Peter W. 
Collins had this to say in his report under the 
head of ‘Industrial Education:’’ 

‘One of the very important matters with which 
the trade union movement will be confronted in 
the very near future, and one that is particularly 
deserving of attention from our Beotherhead, is 
the subject of industrial education. 

“The importance of this subject and its rela- 
tion to the trade union movement in general, and 
our Brotherhood in particular, can not be over- 
emphasized, and it is one that should be met in 
such a manner as will enhance the interests of 
our organization and the members. 

‘It seems to me, therefore, that a committee of 
three, to be appointed in such manner as this con- 
vention should determine, and should make a 
thorough investigation of the subject of indus- 
trial education for the purpose of furnishing our 
members a detailed and exhaustive report cover- 
ing the subject-matter, so that our organization, 
both in its local jurisdiction and nationally, might 
be able to meet any situation which would arise in 
the future. 

“The American Federation of Labor at its re- 
cent convention went emphatically on record in 
favor of industrial education, and as our craft 
seems to be a magnet for every aspiring genius 
from 14 to 18 years, and as these geniuses number 
many hundreds of thousands throughout the 
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country, it is absolutely necessary that we protect 
the interests of the organization and its future by 
knowing the conditions and having a logical 
trade union remedy to meet them. 

‘There is a wealth of material on the subject of 
industrial education easily accessible. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, through its Secretary, 
has issued a number of pamphlets and reports of 
its committee on industrial education and other 
material that would be of service in the considera- 
tion of this subject.” 

The International Brotherhood of Bookbinders, 
at its Cedar Rapids convention, adopted a resolu- 
tion to the effect that a committee be appointed to 
inquire into the question of the establishment of 
a trade school to be owned and operated by the 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders, the 
committee to report to the next convention. 

Last September I was the fraternal delegate from 
the American Federation of Labor to the Canadian 
Trades and Labor Congress held in Calgary, 
Alberta. I took particular interest in the work of 
that Congress, and especially in the resolution in- 
troduced dealing with industrial education. The 
sessions of the Congress were open to the public, 
and it therefore became a public matter, the action 
taken on not only this but other questions. The 
resolution I refer to is as follows: 

‘‘WHEREAS these political and industrial prob- 
lems which labor has to face are becoming more 
serious as each year goes by; and 

‘WHEREAS the ordinary educational courses 
within the reach of the children of the workers 
offer no facilities for the acquisition of specialized 
and scientific knowledge to cope with these prob- 
lems; and 

‘WHEREAS the future of the workers depends 
entirely upon their own knowledge and efforts; 
therefore, be it 

** Resolved, That this convention instruct the Ex- 
ecutive Council to consider and report back to the 
next convention the possibilities of establishing a 
labor college in this Dominion, the said college to 
be owned and controlled by the labor unions of 
Canada, through the medium of the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada, and devoted to the 
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instruction of young men elected thereto by the 
labor unions, in the fundamental principles of 
political economy and in the technical processes 
of industry.”’ 

And this resolution was concurred in without 
opposition. 

So you can see what labor organizations are doing 
in this respect. As I have said before, we have been 
left out in the cold. We have been looking to the 
universities and colleges for a higher and a better 
education. We have been in the position of the 
dying gladiator, whose eyes were with his heart 
and that was faraway. And so our heart, the heart 
of organized labor, has been looking for an ad- 
vanced education, an industrial education from 
any source from which we could get it, in order to 
fit us for the work we have to do. 

Nobody was more pleased than I was when you 
asked me to come here. You can do a great work; 
you can help us a great deal. We are asking you 
to turn out men, better men, men of character. 
You know in the old Roman days the greatest 
honor that could be conferred on any man was to 
say that he was a man. Mark Antony, the great 
Roman orator, standing over the dead body of 
Ceesar, said: ‘‘He was the greatest Roman of them 
all; he was a man.”’ 

And so we want co-operation with this univer- 
sity and with others. We want the co-operation of 
the public schools in turning out men, fair men, 
who will give everybody a square deal, open and 
above board, unprejudiced and unbiased men. 

As I said at the fifth annual convention of the 
National Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, I so say to you: Now, 


“Give us men,’’ 

‘‘Men whom highest hope inspires, 
Men whom purest honor fires, 
Men who trample self beneath them, 
Men who never shame their mothers, 
Men who never fail their brothers; 
True, however false are others, 
Give us men.”’ 


I say again, and again, and again, Columbia 
University, give us men! Give us men! 
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Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federation of Labor, 1,630 


District No. |.—Eastern. 

Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampuhire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, and the Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizers, John A. Flett, J. J. Cunningham, P. F. 
Duffy, Frank H. McCarthy, Henry Streifler, Joseph 
Tylkoff, Cal Wyatt. 

District No. ll.—Middle. 

Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsyivania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of 
Columbia, and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, H. L. Eichelberger, William Bork, H. T. 
Keating, Hugh Frayne, J. D. Pierce, Thomas H. 
Flynn, Charles A. Miles. 


District No. t1.—Southern. 

Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organizer, William E. Terry. 

District No. 1V.—Central. 


Comprising the States of West Virginia, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinvis, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Organizers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, John J. Keegan, John 
L. Lewis. . 
District No. V.—Northwestern. 


Comprising the States of Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 


Organizers, Emmet T. Flood, John D. Chubbuck. 
District No. Vi.—Southwestern. 


Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 


District No. Vil.—Inter-Mountain. 
Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
District No, Vill.—Pacific Coast. 


Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California, and the Province of British 
Columbia. 

Organizers, C. O. Young, Jos. P. Sorensen, J. B. Dale. 


Porto Rico and Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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Legislative Committee Report. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 78, 1972. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS, President, American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: Since last report- 
ing, under date of January 18, many new bills of 
interest to labor have been introduced in Congress 
and some progress has been made upon measures 
in which the workers are interested; the following 
report having reference to the most important 
= 

nti-trust and Injunction Limitation Meas- 
ures.—The House Committee on Judicary gave ex- 
tended hearings to the representatives of labor and 
a variety of opponents, after which the bill, H. R. 
11032, was referred to a sub-committee. The sub- 
committee made its final report to the full com- 
mittee on April 3, 1912, at which time the sub- 
committee reported a bill of a composite character, 
which contained amendments to the present 
procedure of the issuance of injunctions and 
made definite the provisions for the 
payment of damages by parties wrongfully en- 
joined; it being generally understood that the 
foregoing provisions dealt distinctly with the legi- 
timate use of the injunctive power to conserve 
property rights by the equity courts. The balance 
of the measure recommended by the sub-committee 
is in harmony with such sections of the bill advo- 
cated and urged by labor and would secure per- 
sonal rights from judicial interference by equity 
power. It also contains a provision making it 
necessary for the courts to serve injunctions on 
persons affected and not permitting the courts to 
abuse the injunctive writ as heretofore, by making 
them apply to any one person or everybody under 

sweeping generalization. 

The sub-committee struck from the bill advo- 
ated by labor the provision defining ‘‘conspiracy,”’ 
nd the provision exempting labor and associa- 
ions not for profit from the provisions of the 
\nti-Trust act. This composite bill was agreed to 
m April 3 by a vote of 18 to 6. Upto the writing 
f this report the Judiciary Committee has not yet 
eported the measure to the House. 

On April 11 Senator Bacon of Georgia intro- 
luced S. 6266, which has been referred to the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor, and 
Representative Bartlett of Georgia introduced 
H. R. 23189, which was referred to the House 
-ommittee on Labor. These bills are identical. 
Chey cover every material contention made by 
abor for absolute relief from the Anti-Trust act, 
ind fro m interference by the injunctive writ with 
personal relations of employers and employes. 
Much interest is manifested in these bills by 
Members of Congress, and in view of the fact 

that they are referred to the Committees on 
Labor, the possibility is brighter for obtaining 
prompt, affirmative action than would be if these 
propositions were before the Committees on 
Judiciary. On April 17 the House Committee on 
Labor agreed to report the Bartlett Bill favorably 


to the House with the recommendation that it do 
ass. 

. Contempt Bill_—_The House Committee on Judi- 
ciary agreed on April 3 to report out the Clayton 
Contempt Bill, H.R. 22591, which bill makes it 
possible to obtain a trial by jury in cases coming 
before a court under a charge of indirect contempt. 

Convict Labor.—On March 4, 1912, the House of 
Representatives passed the Booher Bill, H. R. 
5601, by practically an unanimous vote, no division 
being taken. This measure is now before the 
Senate Committee on Judiciary. No action has yet 
been taken by that committee. This bill when 
enacted into law will authorize the States which 
have or may enact legislation to protect its citi- 
zens from the evil effects of convict labor, to pro- 
hibit the importation and sale of the product of 
convict labor of other States, and because such 
other States would be required to sell or consume 
the product of their own convicts within their 
own boundaries, humane and practical legislation 
would necessarily follow in such States. 

Children’s Bureau Bill.—The bill, S. 252, passed 
the Senate January 31, 1912, by a vote of 54 for to 20 
against and 17 ‘‘not voting.” It passed the House 
April 2, 1912, by a vote of 178 for to 17 against, 7 
answering ‘‘present,’’ and 190 “‘not voting.’’ It has 
been approved by the President. 

Civil Service Employes.—The Lloyd bill, H. R. 
5970, which has been so strongly urged, is still be- 
fore the House Committee on Reform in the Civil 
Service, The La Follette bill, S. 1162, is also still 
in the hands of the Senate Committee on Civil Serv- 
ice. No definite action has yet been taken on these 
bills by either committee. The House Committee 
on Post-office and Post-roads has, however, included 
all the essentials of these bills in the Appropriation 
Bill reported March 4, 1912, for the Post-office De- 
partment (H. R. 21279), and may be found in sec- 
tion 6 thereof, This bill is now betore the House 
in Committee of the Whole, and it is confidently 
expected that this provision will be acceptable to 
the House and passed. 

Meanwhile the President, on April 8, issued an 
Executive Order, abrogating the ‘‘gag”’ rule issued 
by former President Roosevelt, January 31, 1902, 
and amended by him, January 25, 1906, and fur- 
ther extended by President Taft, November 26, 
1909. The new order issued by the President per- 
mits officers or employes in the Civil Service to 
address communications to the Congress or any 
member thereof, providing it is transmitted 
through the heads of the respective departments. 
It is obligatory upon such officials to forward such 
petitions or communications to the Congress with- 
out delay, with such comment as they may deem 
requisite. Evidently the President has seen a great 
light, but his modified order falls far short of 
restoring to the Civil Service employes of the 
Government the natural and political rights 
which the American Federation of Labor is striving 
to obtain for such employes. Organized labor and 
all liberty-loving citizens will continue their efforts 
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to restore full citizenship rights to all government 
employes. 

lepariment of Labor.—The bill H. R. 22913, by 
Mr. Sulzer of New York, has been introduced to 
take the place of his original bill, H. R. No. 13, 
providing for a Department of Labor with a Secre- 
tary at its head, who shall be a member of the 
President’s Cabinet. The Committee on Labor, to 
which the new bill was referred, agreed on April 
5 to report it favorably to the House. This report 
will be formally made in a few days, and as most 
of the representatives interviewed on this subject 
appear to regard it favorably, early enactment of 
the measure is confidently expected. 

Eight Hours.—The Eight-Hour bill, H. R. 9601, 
which passed the House December 14, 1911, was 
held up in the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor until the patience of that committee 
was exhausted by repetition of statements and 
so-called arguments by attorneys and special 
pleaders of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers; the Founders’ Association; the National 
Metal Trades’ Association, and other elements 
associated with ‘‘big business.’’ On April 5 the 
committee decided without a dissenting vote, to 
report the bill favorably to the Senate as it passed 
the House and without amendment. Senator 
Borah, Chairman of the committee, promptly 
wrote the report for the committee (known as 
Senate report No. 601), and submitted it to the 
Senate April 11, 1912. The bill is now upon the 
Senate Calendar and can be called up at any time 
under the rules. 

Eight-Hour Provision in Fortification Bill.— 
While this measure was before the committees for 
argument and consideration, the Legislative Com- 
mittees of the American Federation of Laborand the 
Metal Trades organizations obtained an eight-hour 
amendment to the Fortifications Appropriation 
bill, in the sections providing for the manu- 
facture of ordnance and powder. When that meas- 
ure passed the House, February 16, 1912, this 
eight-hour provision was kept intact in the bill, 
and when the bill passed the Senate, on March 20, 
the eight-hour provisions were not changed. 

Eight Hours for Post-Office Clerks.—The Reilly 
Eight-Hour bill for Post-office clerks and letter 
carriers was unanimously repotted out of com- 
mittee and included in the appropriation bill for 
the Post-office Department, H. R. 21279, reported 
out of committee March 4, 1912, and may be found 
in section 5. This appropriation bill is now before 
the House in Committee of the Whole, and the 
prospects look very favorable to the enactment of 
a strict eight-hour provision for Post-office clerks 
and letter carriers. 

Employers’ Liability and Workmen's Compensa- 
tion.—The Federal Commission which has had 
this subject under consideration during the past 
year reported its findings to the President on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1912, and at the same time reported a 
final draft of the bill, Mr. Sutherland, Chairman 
of the Commission, introduced bill S. 5382 in the 
Senate, and Mr. Brantley, a member of the Com- 
mission, introduced H. R. 20487 in the House; both 
of which were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees on the Judiciary. The Senate Committee 
on Judiciary made a favorable report with some 
amendments, on April 3, 1912, since which time 
the bill has been under discussion on several occa- 
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sions, Prospects look favorable for the passage of 
this measure during this session of Congress. 

The Government Employes’ Compensation for 
Injuries Act, approved May, 1908, which was 
amended by the House December 6, 1911, by ex- 
tending its provisions to the Pe gg in the new 
Bureau of Mines, was amended by the Senate, 
agreed to in conference, reported out and accepted 
by the House and Senate on March 5, 1912, signed 
by the President March 12, 1912, and is now 
law. 

The Howland bill, H. R. 20995, which contains 
the full scope of the original bill introduced at the 
instance of and urged by the American Federation 
of Labor so as to cover all employes of the Federal 
Government without regard to hazard of occupa- 
tion, has incorporated with it the scale of benefits 
recommended by the Federal Commission in its 
bill of Febrnary 20, and which applies to employes 
of common carriers by railroads engaged in inter- 
state or foreign commerce. The House Committee 
on Judiciary ordered the Howland bill favorably 
reported out of committee on April 11. This is 
a very fortunate circumstance, and will be instru- 
mental in obtaining a uniform basis of benefits for 
Government employes and for employes of com- 
mon carriers, and while it may be said that the 
scale of benefits are, comparatively speaking, 
small, yet the fact remains that this scale is greater 
than that provided by any of the State laws or by 
any of the laws in vogue in foreign countries, and 
if it is found that the scale of benefits are too low, 
they can be increased at a future date by amend- 
ment to the act. 

Immigration.—The House Committee on Immi- 
gration made a favorable report on the ‘‘illiteracy 
test’’ bill, H. R. 22527, April 16. The opposition to 
this bill does not appear to be as vigorous as in 
former Congresses. Mr. Burnett, Chairman of the 
House Committee, feels quite confident that the 
bill will pass the House without serious objection. 

Immigration—Chinese E-xclusion.—The bill, S. 
3175, introduced in the Senate for the alleged pur- 
pose of codifying all the immigration laws, was 
submitted to attorneys of the American Federation 
of Labor, who concluded that if it was enacted in 
the form in which it was before the Senate the 
right of Chinese to come to the United States 
would be absolutely unrestricted. In consequence 
of this serious question (Chinese immigration), 
coming again before the people, it was deemed 
wise to circularize all of the organizations on the 
Pacific Coast and inter-mountain States, urging 
them to oppose the measure. As a result of these 
activities an amendment aiming to cover this de- 
fect was agreed to in the Senate (on April 15), and 
is as follows: 

“Chinese persons or persons of Chinese descent, 
whether subjects of China or subjects or citizens of 
any other country foreign tothe United States; 
persons who are not eligible to become citizens of 
the United States by naturalization unless other- 
wise excluded by existing agreements as to pass- 
ports or by treaties, conventions, or agreements 
that may hereafter be entered into.’’ 

Industrial Education.—The Vocational and In- 
dustrial Education bill, S. 3, by Mr. Page of 
Vermont, was favorably reported out of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture, February 26, 1912. Rep- 
resentative Wilson of Pennsylvania reintroduced 
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his bill to conform to the changes made in S. No. 
3, its new number being H. R. 21490. Special 
hearings will be held by the House Committee on 
Agriculture on this bill, April 23. Favorable 
action is expected by the House Committee simi- 
lar to that of the Senate Committee. 

Phosphorus Maiches.—The bill H R. 20842, in- 
troduced for the purpose of preventing the dis- 
ease known as ‘‘phossy jaw,’’ passed the House of 
Representatives March 28, 1912, by a vote of 163 
for, 31 against, 7 answering ‘‘present,’’ and 190 
‘not voting.’’ The bill was brought up in the 
Senate on April 3, and after some discussion 
passed without amendment and without division. 
The bill is now law, thanks to the efforts of the 
humanitarian impulses of the labor organizations 
and the women. 

Porto Rico.—The bill H. R. 20048, providing for 
citizenship for the people of Porto Rico, was passed 
by the House on March 4, 1912, and is now befere 
the Senate Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto 
Rico. The sentiment of the members of this com- 
mittee seems to be favorably disposed toward the 
bill, but no positive action up to this time has been 
taken by it. 

Public Health,—The Bill S. 1, introduced by 
Senator Owen for the purpose of safeguarding the 
health of the people through the administrative 
powers of a Federal Bureau of Health, was favor- 
ably reported to the Senate on April 13 with a 


recommendation that the bill pass. The original 
measure has been redrafted and the objectionable 
medical provisions removed. 

Second-Class Mail Matter.—Bill H. R. 3972 
(known as the Dodds bill), which provides that 
publications by labor and {fraternal organizations 
shall receive the same consideration as commercial 
and other business publications, was r ferred to 
the House Committee on Post-office and Post- 
roads, and in turn was referred to a sub-committee 
of the Committee on Post-office and Post-roads. 
We have received assurance from the Chairman of 
the sub-committee, Representative Wilson of New 
York, that this measure will receive early consid- 
eration. 

It will materially aifl the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor and the undersigned if all 
local organizations and members will promptly 
urge their Representatives and Senators to pass the 
Anti-Trust, the Injunction Limitation, the Eight- 
Hour, the Convict Labor, the Second Class Mail, 
and the Workmen’s Compensation measures during 
the present session of Congress. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ARTHUR E. HOLDER, 

JOHN A. MOFFITT, 

J. D. PIERCE, 

GRANT HAMILTON, 
Legislative Committee, A. F. of L. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1912. 


May 2, New York, N. Y., Amalgamated Lace 
Curtain Operatives of America. 

May 7, Chicago, Ill., Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers of North America. 

May 29, Omaha, Nebr., American Federation of 
Musicians. 

June 3, Toronto, Canada, International Associa- 
tion of Marble Workers. 

June 3, Boston, Mass., Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks. 

June 10, Detroit, Mich, International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders. 

June 10-15, San Francisco, Cal., International 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union of North 
America. 

June 10, Little Rock, Ark., International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers and Iron Ship Builders of 
America. 

June 10, Minneapolis, Minn., Ceramic, Mosaic, 
and Encaustic Tile Layers and Helpers’ Interna- 
tional Union. 

June 17, Rogersville, Tenn., International Print- 
ing Pressmen’s Union. 

June —, Grand Rapids, Mich., International 
Union of Journeymen Horseshoers of the United 
States and Canada. 

July —, Atlantic City, N. J., National Brother 
hood of Operative Potters. 

July 8, Peoria, Ill., Theatrical Stage Employes 
International Alliance. 

July 9, Hamilton, Ontario, Can., International 
Broom and Whisk Makers’ Union. 


July 15, Victor, Colo., Western Federation of 
Miners. 

July 16, Columbus, Ohio, Retail Clerks’ Inter- 
national Protective Association. 

July 16, Belleville, Ill., Stove Mounters’ Inter- 
national Union. 

July 20, Belleville, N. J., American Wire Weav- 
ers’ Protective Association. 

July or August, ——, National Association of 
Machine Printers and Color Mixers of the United 
States. 

August —, Indianapolis, Ind., United Garment 
Workers of America. 

August 5, New York, N. Y., International Asso- 
ciation of Heat and Frost Insulators and Asbestos 
Workers. 

August 12-17, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Typographical Union. 

August 19-24, Denver, Colo., International F..oto- 
Engravers’ Union of North America. 

August 26, Cleveland, Ohio, International Broth- 
erhood of Roofers, Composition, Damp and Water- 
proof Workers of the United States and Canada. 

August —, Chicago, Ill., Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Freight Handlers. 

September —, Boston, Mass., United Association 
ot Plumbers, Gasfitters, Steamfitters and Steam- 
fitters’ Helpers of United States and Canada. 

September 2-3-4, Salt Lake City, Utah, National 
Federation of Post-office Clerks. 

September 9, St. Louis, Mo., Coopers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America. 


International 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions i: 


their vicinity, 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels, 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or State laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is 


finished in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 
development of the country. It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The information comes from 
those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 

These organizers are themselves wage-workers, They participate in the struggles of the people 
for better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand 
and one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the 
country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department 
gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL SECRETARIES. 


Billposters. 


Wm. McCarthy.—State of employment has been 
and continues very good. 


Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers. 

Wm. Van Bodegraven.—Trade conditions fair, 
and steadily improving We recently chartered 
two new untons—one in Peoria, II]., and the other 
in Cleveland, Ohio. 


Carvers (Wood). 

Thos. J. Lodge.—In Philadelphia, we won strike 
and secured the forty-four-hour work week in all 
shops but one. In Rochester, our members in all 
architectural shops will demand increase of 2'% 
cents per hour and Saturday half-holiday the 
entire year around. We recently paid out $450 in 
benefits for deceased members. 


Ceramic, Encaustic, and Mosaic Tile Layers. 
Jas. P. Reynolds.—Work has been dull in our 
trade during the winter, but prospects are bright 
for the spring season. We reorganized our local 
union in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cutting Die and Cutter Workers. 


Harry Reiser.—Trade very brisk, and condi- 
tions in our line are steadily improving. Hours 
have been reduced from fifty to forty-eight per 


week. We expect to inaugurate the forty-eight 
hour week in Chicago during the month. 


Foundry Employes. 

George Bechtold.—Conditions are brighter i: 
our line. Prospects are betterthan for some time 
We hope to organize the yet unorganized worker: 
in our trade, and assistance in this direction fron 
general organizers will be appreciated. We forme: 
a new union in Rochester, N. Y. We pay benefit: 
to sick and disabled members and expended §5 
for that purpose during the past month. 


Glass Workers. 


Wm. Figolah.—We recently chartered a new 
union in Cincinnati, Ohio. During the mont! 
we paid out $75 in death benefit for deceased 
member. 

Lace Operatives. 


William Borland.—Trade conditions fairly goo: 
at thistime. We organized a new union in West 
Barrington, R. I, during the month. We ex- 
pended $400 for benefits of three deceased mem- 
bers. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers. 


Chas. McCrory.-—Trade conditions normal. Our 
members are more than holding their own. 
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Molders. 


Victor Kleiber.—Our total membership approxi- 
mately is 50,000 members. A new union has been 
organized in Virginia since last report. 


Musicians. 


Owen Miller.—During the month we organized 
new unions in Detroit, Mich., and Trinidad, Colo. 
We have about 50,000 members at this writing. 
Injunctions against our members were sought in 
New York City and in Vicksburg, Miss. Both of 
these injunctions were dismissed. Trade condi- 
tions fair. 


Quarry Workers. 


Fred W. Suitor.—Prospects are bright in our 
line. Conditions improving. Our branch at Chelms- 
ford, Mass., has secured a new agreement, which 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, 


ARIZONA. 


Bisbee.—E,. J. MacCosham: 

Barbers are organizing. There are a good many 
men out of employment at this writing. 

Globe.—-F. E. Boyd: 

Organized labor in first-class shape. We have no 
difficulties of any sort. There are very few unorgan- 
ized workers in this section. The outlook for the 
summer work season is bright in all lines. Our 
newly organized State federation will be alert 
to labor’s interest at the legislative sessions. Our 
first State Legislature has recently convened. 


ARKANSAS. 

Hot Springs.—P.1. Hensley: 

Work has been scarce, but anion men have had 
the greater part of the work done here. The union 
men are in the majority. Unorganized laborers are 
poorly paid, and show symptoms of dissatisfaction. 
Effective work has been done by the union men 
here in booming the union labels. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Point Richmond.—M. Oeschlaeger: 

Union men get nearly twice the wages that un- 
organized workers receive. Labor conditions here 
ire good. The union labels are well patronized. 
Laundry workers organized during the month. 

San Francisco —John O. Walsh: 

Organized labor holding its own and has with- 
stood wage reductions, The unorganized workers, 
however, are not so fortunate, as they can not help 
themselves, and many of them are out of employ- 
ment. The supervisors of the city passed a reso- 
lution warning unemployed workers not to seek 
employment here, as there are already too many 
unemployed. Longshoremen, lumber handlers, and 
the lumber clerks have amalgamated, Alaska 
salmon packers are organizing. 

San Mateo.—J. B. Falvey: 

. All union men are enjoying strictly union con- 
ditions, Conditions are improving, owing to organ- 
ized activity. Work on the Pacific Coast, how- 
ever, is not steady, and there are a great number 
of men drawn here by false reports. 
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is for four years and provides for the forty-five- 
hour week with forty-eight hours’ pay six months 
in the year, and a slight increase in wages. At 
Stony Creek, Conn., our local union signed new 
agreement with forty-five-hour week, at forty- 
eight hours’ pay, the year around. Both of these 
settlements were obtained without suspension of 


‘work. We have strikes at Rockfield and Memphis 


Junction, Ky., and at Vinalhaven, Me., for better 
conditions and increased wages. 


Tailors. 


E. J. Brais.—Since last report we have organized 
new unions in the following places: Lansing and 
Detroit, Mich.; Newark, N. J.; Bay City, Mich.; 
Arecibo, Porto Rico, and Phoenix, Ariz. We have 
a number of strikes pending settlement. Recently 
we expended $1,140 in benefits for deceased mem- 
bers, and $2,094.15 for sick and disabled members. 


AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


Santa Cruz.—John Teeney: 

Organized labor in good shape. Union men have 
the eight-hour day at $4 per day. Cement workers 
are organizing. 


COLORADO. 


Silverton.—C. R. Waters: 

Conditions here are good. All workers are or- 
ganized with the exception of the clerks and they 
are now forming union. Work is steady. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bridgeport.—J. H. Smith: 

Condition of organized labor is good, but there 
is room for more organization work, and we are 
now working to build up a metal trades council 
and have bright prospects. Work has been steady 
for union men. Plumbers have obtained the forty- 
four-hour week without reduction in wages. 
There is splendid demand for all union labels. 


Hartford.—Sol Sontheimer: 

Organized workers receive more pay and enjoy 
better conditions than the unorganized. Tailors 
organized during the month. Have two new unions 
under way. 


DELAWARE. 


Wilmington.—Joseph E. Andrews: 

The conditions of well organized trades are bet- 
ter than those not so well organized, but where- 
ever the workers have organized at all there is 
decided improvement in conditions and wages. 
The unorganized workers are working long hours 
at starvation wages. Tailors are organizing. 


FLORIDA. 


Titusville.—Luther Hitchcock: 

Prospects are good for the organized trades here. 
As result of union activity we have secured the 
eight-hour day at $3 per day. Fishermen have 
organized and are making steady progress. They 
have sixty members in the union at this writing. 











GEORGIA. 


Atlanta.—Jerome Jones: 

Organized labor in good}shape and making 
steady progress. The unions are obtaining im- 
proved conditions from time totime. Employment 
is steady. The union labels are daily pushed by all 
union men. 


Filzgeraid.—S. B. Rodgers: 

Prospects for the future are brighter than for 
some time, The best mechanics here are organ- 
ized. Carpenters’ local union affiliated with the 
Georgia Federation of Labor during the month. 
Retail clerks are organizing. All union men are 
urged at union meetings to demand union label 
goods. 

La Grange.—R. R. Cone: 

Work is steady in all industries at this writing. 
Cigarmakers are organizing. 


Savannah.—Robt. Fechner: 

Labor conditions are good and employment 
steady. Barbers organized and have nowa splen- 
did union. State Federation convention here is 
attracting interest. 


Waycross.—J. C. Pumphrey and T. C. Sauls: 

Several trades have secured increased wages 
without any trouble. Painters obtained 25 cents 
more per day. Electrical workers are organizing. 
Women’s label league is doing good work push- 
ing the union labels. We have the best organized 
city in the State. 


IDAHO. 


Pocatello.—W. R. Blalock: 

Practically all trades are well organized and in 
good shape. Railroad trades are still on strike on 
the Harriman lines. Farmers are organizing. 
Have anumber of unions under way, and expect 
to complete their organization as soon as the rail- 
road strike is settled. 

Wallace.—Sam Kilburn: 

Barbers, laundry workers, and clerks are organ- 
izing. Unorganized workers in very poor shape. 
Union men receive 50 cents a day more and better 
conditions, generally, than the unorganized 
workers. 


ILLINOIS. 


Batavia.—J. C. Clark: 

Building trades are well organized. Hodcarriers 
and laborers organized during the month. 
Have a union of painters under way. Work has 
been uncertain because of the exceptionally cold 
winter. 

Chicago.—J. C. Colgan: 

Work is fairly steady, considering the weather. 
Building trades have been hampered, owing to the 
severity of the weather conditions. All trades in 
fair shape. Good work is done by the union label 
league and cigarmakers, pushing the union labels. 


Du Quoin.—Geo. A, Pflanz: 

Most trades here are pretty well organized. Have 
clerks’ union under way. State of employment is 
quiet at this writing. 

Galesburg.—¥. K. Brasel: 

All trades with exception of the building trades 
have been steadily employed. Street-car employes 
are asking for nine-hour day and increase in wages. 
Union men generally receive higher wages and 
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Hol- 
carriers have organized, Several other trades are 
talking of organizing. 

Glen Ellyn.—Wm. G. Laier: 

Work has been slack, but the outlook for the 
season is good. The union men of this vicinity 
succeeded in electing a union man to the office of 


better hours than the unorganized workers 


township collector. Have organized unions ‘of 
carpenters at Hinsdale and at West Chicago. 


Hillsboro.—J. W. Van Houten and Wm. R. Cole: 

Cement workers have organized during the 
month. Have unions of electrical workers and 
terra cotta workers under way. The city commis- 
sioners have recognized the union. The eight-hour 
day has been secured without strike. A federal 
union has been organized at Taylor Springs. The 
federal labor union of this city has increased 
wages 2'4 cents per hour for all classes of work 
performed by its members. 

Kankakee.—Wm. S. Taylor: 

Carpenters have made demand for eight-hour 
day and 45 cents per hour. Painters are demand- 
ing 40 cents per hour and eight-hour day. We 
expect to secure these demands without" trouble. 
The carpenters have put an organizer infthe field 
for the month and expect good results. 

Lawrenceville.—Frank Graves: 

Work is steady in all lines and conditions are 
good. Hotel clerks and waiters are organizing. 
Good demand for the union labels here. 


INDIANA. 


Brookville.—A. W. Geis: 

Organized workers in good shape. All shops are 
working steadily. Cigarmakers are booming the 
union labels. 

Elkhart,—J. O. Vance: 

Labor conditions are improving. Work is steady. 
Laundry workers are organizing. 

Indianapolis.—Geo. A. Nolte: 

During the month have organized carmen’s 
union at Wilcox, W. Va. Have unions of carmen 
under way at Chillicothe and Parkersburg; also a 
union of blacksmiths at Parkersburg, W. Va. 
With the exception of the B. & O. R. R. shops, 
work is steady in all shops and factories. 

Indianapolis.—Frank Duffy: 

Organized labor holding its own. Iron workers 
gained an increase of 5 cents per hour without 
strike. There will be plenty of work for the build- 
ing industries as soon as weather conditions are 
permissible. 

Logansport.—Dora Smith: 

Conditions here are very much better than we 
expected, on account of the very dull state 
of trade that prevailed in this section of the 
country for the greater part of the winter. The 
union men have been able to pull through in good 
shape and are now in condition to take advantage 
of the improved conditions that will accrue to the 
workers as soon as employment becomes more 
regular. Our building trades report that they will 
be able to sign up contracts satisfactory to the 
union this season without much effort. Painters’ 
union secured advance over last season’s scale of 
wages, all the leading contractors conceding the 
requests. Retail clerks are organizing, and we 
expect to reorganize carpenters shortly. 
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IOWA. 


Creston.—F. A. Hastings: 

A central labor union has been organized. Print- 
ers, clerks, blacksmiths, and boilermakers will 
probably organize in the near future. Painters 
have gained reduction of one hour per day without 
strike. Organized labor is in g shape. There 
is good demand for union-made goods. 


Des Moines.—S. O. Carter: 

Conditions have been improved through organ- 
ized effort. Prospects are bright for plenty of work 
after the spring season opens up. Laundry workers 
organized during the month. Have unions of 
stenographers and bookkeepers and stationery 
firemen under way. 


Dubuque.—Simon Miller: 

Several trades are asking for increased wages and 
shorter hours this spring. Organized labor has by 
far the best conditions here. Wood workers organ- 
ized during the month. Union men are realizing 
the necessity of electing union men to legislative 
and other offices in order that the workers’ inter- 
ests may be protected. 


Mason City —Herbert Miller: 

Employment has been slack, but is now improv- 
ing. Carpenters are asking nine-hour day and in- 
crease of §5cents per hour. Union men have the 
best of it as regards conditions here. 

Mystic.—D. M. Van Dike: 

Organized trades in splendid shape. There are 
not many unorganized workers here. Clerks’ union 
is making steady progress. We have the union 
cards in most of the stores here. 


KANSAS. 


Coffeyville.—H. J. Mohler: 

Building trades have started in the spring sea- 
son. Painters increased wages 5 cents per hour. 
All glass workers received notice of 40 per cent 
increase effective this month, and as 250 additional 
men will be put on, this increase affects fully 600 
men and means an average increase of $1 per day. 

Lawrence.—B. M. Schooley: 

The majority of mechanics here have the eight- 
hour day. Work during the winter was unsteady 
and many trades suffered. Hope to organize 
plumbers and printers before long. Splendid work 
has been done distributing union label guides, and 
results are already showing. 


LOUISIANA. 


Lake Charles.—J. M. Theall: 

Conditions here are improving. This district 
will be pretty well organized before long. Union 
men are receiving good wages and shorter work- 
day than formerly. A State federation is being 
formed. Work is pretty steady. 


MAINE. 

Bangor.—J. F. Carr: 

Organized labor in good shape. Building trades 
have not been active during the winter, but we 
look for a busy season, as there is much work in 
that line to be done. 

Portland.—Joseph H. De Costa: 

There is increased demand for labor, as trade 
conditions are picking up. Much interest has been 
aroused through a number of mass meetings held 
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by local unions in this city, with view to securing 
improved working conditions. The union labels 
are constantly demanded. 

Vinalhaven.—W. H. Roberts: 

Work is steady. Quarrymen struck and se- 
cured the signing of their bill of prices, which is 
a decided improvement over the former scale. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Fall River.—Simon Sullivan: 

All unions are putting forth new efforts to 
increase membership. Conditions of organized 
trades here are fair. Work is steady, and there is 
increased demand for men in some lines. Station- 
ary firemen received increased wages in two 
plants. The increase is from 18 to 20 cents per 
hour, and the men employed in gashouses 
secured reduction in hours from twelve to ten, 
without reduction in pay. 

Pittsfield.—John B. Mickle: ; 

Employment was uncertain during the winter 
months. Bakers are organizing. We are pushing 
the union labels as much as possible. 

Readville,—Johu J. Gallagher: 

Condition of organized labor in the mechanical 
departments on the railroads is fair. All railroad 
men working full time. Increased wages have 
been granted in all textile mills. Shoe factories 
in Lynn have, through strike, obtained increased 
wages. 

Taunion.—D. O. MacGlashing: 

Organized labor in fair shape. Most trades are 
steadily employed. Since last report I have organ- 
ized a union of stationary firemen. Teamsters are 
reorganizing. 


MICHIGAN. 


Albion.—H. C. Kamp: - 

Organized labor in fair shape. Bricklayers have 
obtained increased wages and shorter hours, which 
took effect April ist. A federal labor union is 
being organized. 

Kalamazoo.—R. W. Warner: 

All trades have been steadily employed, with the 
exception of the building trades, but the latter 
have bright prospects for the spring season. Steam 
engineers organized, with sixty charter members. 
Corset workers are striking for more wages, better 
working conditions, and recognition of the right 
to organize a union. 

Muskegon.—Fred Kooi: 

Organized labor in good shape, Union men are 
obtaining from 20 to 30 per cent higher wages 
than the unorganized workers. Steam engineers 
are organizing. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis.—E. G. Hall and J. D, Chubbuck: 

The season is late this year, and, as a conse- 
quence, the building trades have been delayed in 
their activities. Tile setters gained better conditions 
after being on strike ten days. A city ordinance 
provides that all city work be done by day labor 
wherever possible. Organized labor is advan- 
cing throughout the State, according to reports 
of different local unions, showing increased mem- 
bership. All mechanics in the Northern Pacific 
shops at Brainerd are working full time, and 
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nearly all other industries have been busy. Union 
label council is being formed in Duluth. Machin- 
ists’ helpers and boilermakers’ helpers at Brainerd 
organized recently. Have unions of barbers and 
railway clerks, meat cutters, bakery salesmen, 
glaziers, and flour and cereal mill employes 
under way. 


MISSOURI. 


Lexington.—W. A. Burnett: 

Plumbers and carpenters have increased wages 
and now receive from $3 to $5 and from $2.50 to 
$3.50 per day, respectively. Hope to organize fire- 
men and bartenders shortly. 


Marshall,—A,. M. Rock: 

Organized trades in fair shape, and all are work- 
ing together in harmony. Hope to organize the 
retail clerks soon. 

Moberly.—D. S. Martin: 

Organized trades are taking the lead in so far 
as improved working conditions are concerned. A 
slight general increase in wages has been obtained 
without strike. Electrical workers are organizing. 


MONTANA. 


Anaconda.—Joseph Turtle: 

Nearly all labor here is organized, and condi- 
tions are good. Inducements by employment 
agencies on account of railroad extension here, 
have brought a large number of men from other 
sections, and their conditions have been bad, be- 
cause of the large number of them being unem- 
ployed. Good progress is noted in the increased 
demand for the union labels, The merchants are 
now handling larger lines of union-made goods. 

Billings.—H. W. Nelson: 

Organized trades in fair shape; they have the 
advantage over the unorganized workers. Stage 
employes organized during the month. 


Bozeman.—John W. Davis: 

Organized labor in good condition. Ata recent 
meeting the city council agreed that the city 
should do away with contract system of employ- 
ment on city work. 


NEBRASKA. 

McCook.—C. W. Shirley: 

Railroad clerks, barbers, restaurant help and bar- 
tenders have unions under way. Unskilled workers 
in railroad shops are not organized. Most trades 
are steadily employed. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Berlin.—H. A, Smith: 

Papermakers have almost a hundred per cent 
organization here. Conditions are good, but there 
is room for improvement in some trades that are 
not so well organized. Work is steady. There is 
constant demand for the union labels. 

Manchester,—John J. Coyne: 

Plumbers and steamfitters, and wood, wire, and 
metal lathers have organized since last report. 
Typographical union has signed a three-year agree- 
ment with employers. This agreement provides 
for a $2 per week increase, the one dollar to take 
effect this year, and the other dollar increase in 
1913, This agreement was gained without strike. 
Splendid work is being done for the union labels, 





especially by the cigarmakers’, typographical, and 
boot and shoe workers’ unions. 


NEW JERSEY. 


New Brunswick.—Walter Reynolds: 

Condition of organized labor good; wages and 
hours are satisfactory. Building trades have been 
kept back because of weather conditions. Hope 
to get bakers and barbers organized before long. 


NEW YORK. 


Hudson.—Alburtis Nooney: 

All union men working steadily. Organized 
labor in good shape in this section. We keep up a 
steady agitation for the union labels. Organization 
work is going on steadily, and hope to get several 
new trades in line. 

Silver Springs.—A. Gelina: 

Organized labor is given preference by employ- 
ers here. The minimum union scale is $2.50 for 
nine-hour day. Employment is steady. 


OHIO. 


Chillicothe. —George Overly, Jr.: 

The unions have held their own throughout the 
winter. With the opening of spring season, we 
look for increased activity, and expect to organ- 
ize several new unions. A label league will prob- 
ably be organized in the near future. 

Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

Organized labor in fine shape. The organization 
committee of the Central Labor Union has been 
doing good work, and all affiliated unions show 
the results. Several new unions are under way. 
Elevator conductors organized during the month. 

Coshocton.—Chas. W. Brownfield: 

Comparing the organized workers with the un- 
organized workers in this vicinity, the former 
have everything in their favor, both as to wages 
and conditions of employment. All trades are 
steadily employed. Stage employes settled disa- 
greement with one theater after a few days’ strike 
Hope to organize bartenders soon. 

Dayton.—W. O. Chase: 

Cement workers have organized during the 
month, There have been a great number of work- 
ers unemployed this past winter. A new labo: 
paper is now published here. 

Newark.—J. W. Adams: 

Organized labor doing well. Bartenders have 
organized and have a good, healthy organization 
Have three new unions under way. 


Pomeroy.—John W. McIntosh: 

Condition of organized labor is very good, Car- 
penters are considering an advance in wages and 
the eight-hour day. Carpenters, coal miners, stone 
and brick masons, and painters and decorators 
have unions under way. 

Salem.—M. H. Younger: 

Work has been fairly steady. Molders have se- 
cured satisfactory settlement at sanitary works 
and atthe Buckeye engine works. Union men 
generally receive about 10 per cent higher wage 
than the unorganized. Bartenders organized dur- 
ing the month. Teamsters, hodcarriers, and elec- 
trical workers are organizing. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 










Spring field.—C. W. Rich: 
Organized labor has shown up to advantage 
luring the past month, not only in comparison as 
‘o better working conditions, but in other activi- 
ties as well, Paperhangers have built up a strong 
organization, and secured 25 per cent increase by 
strike. Retail clerks’ union is growing rapidly. 
They will reduce their workday, one-half hour, 
taking effect April first. Women’s union label 
i eague has been organized and is making progress 
n the work of pushing the union labels. 


Toledo.—John Quinlivan: 

All trades in good shape and steadily employed. 
Moving picture operators, who organized recently, 
ire being locked out by the managers’ association, 
ut the men are standing firm. Street-car men have 
irganized also, despite considerable opposition on 
the part of the traction company. 

Wellsville.—Frank Smurthwaite: 

Labor conditions are improving. Employment 
s steady. Hope to report the painters’ union 
rganized shortly. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Ardmore.—D. N. Ferguson: 

Organized labor in excellent shape. All unions 
holding their own in good shape. All contracts let 
ut by the city, as well as all work done directly 

y the city, is done by organized labor, The united 
trades council of this city has been reorganized. 

Oklahoma City.—C. C. Zeigler: 

Organized trades have decided advantages over 
the unorganized in maintaining standard wages. 
Painters expect to renew their present contract. 
Have prospects of several new organizations as 
soon as employment becomes steady. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Allentown.—Chas. M. Rehrig: 
Work is steady. Since last report printers 

unionized one of the daily papers here, obtained 
increase in wages for a number of their members, 
ind have now placed the union label on the paper. 
They are making gratifying gains in membership. 
This union has also appointed a committee for the 
4 purpose of visiting all local unions, booming the 
7 union labels. 

Carbondale.—C. J. Rechsteiner: 

Employment for the building trades was slack 
during the cold weather, but mines and factories 
had steady work. Union men have shorter work- 
day and get higher wages than the unorganized 
workers, 

Erie.—C. Churchill: 

Conditions of organized labor are slowly improv- 
ng. Many of the trades are steadily gaining 
strength. The introduction here of the Taylor effi- 
ciency system is forcing the unorganized workers 
to organize themselves. Have one new union under 
vay. 

Monongahela.—M. W. Forester: 

Union men have had the greater part of the 

ork here this past winter. Union wages are 
higher than the wages of the unorganized. We 
ope to organize a trades council in Monongahela. 
Pottsville.—Jere Brennan: 

Condition of organized labor good, but the con- 
ition of unorganized workers is not so good. Our 
nion label committees are doing good work. 

















Spring City.—H. I. Diehl: 
Work is plentiful. All factories booming, with 
the exception of one stove foundry, which has 
shut down until July. Organized trades in good 
shape. Hope to organize a union of electrical 
workers. 


TEXAS. 


Beaumont.—R. S. Greer: 

All organized trades report progress and steady 
employment. The conditions of unorganized labor 
do not compare favorably with the condition of 
organized labor. 


Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Organized labor holding its own. The only 
workers here so far that are organized are the 
building trades. There is constant agitation for 
the union labels. 

Corsicana.—C. F. Barnes: 

Condition of organized labor was never better 
than at the present time. All organized trades 
working full time, and at fair wages. Barbers have 
organized and have every shop in the city union- 
ized. Plumbers, gasfifters, and helpers are organ- 
izing. 

Fort Worth.—C. W. Woodman: 

Work for the organized skilled trades is now 
normal. Union men always have the advantage 
over the non-union men in this city. Bakers con- 
template asking for contract with slight increase 
in wages. We are devoting much of our efforts at 
present to secure as many signatures as possible 
to the petition to have the initiative, referendum, 
and recall placed upon primary ballot next July. 


Waco.—John R. Spencer and B, F. Shearod: 

Most trades steadily employed. Prospects are 
good for steady employment in building trades. 
We have two union label leagues doing good work 
in this city. A colored federal union and union 
label league of colored workers have been organ- 
ized since last report. Teamsters are organizing, 
and a federal union is being reorganized. 


VERMONT. 


Newport.—H. P. Sweet: 

Good demand for organized labor. Some of the 
railroad men have obtained slight increase in 
wages. Millmen are receiving from $1.75 to $2.25 

r day, whereas last year their wages were from 

1.52 to $1.75 per day. Teamsters, carpenters, 
painters, and stationary engineers are organizing. 


VIRGINIA. 


Newport News.—James E. Corprew: 

Conditions are fair in organized trades and in 
shops, but the shipyard is not so well organized; 
wages there average about 25 cents per hour. 
Work is steady and shows indications of steady 
increase. Am working with a local of colored 
laborers, and hope to have them in line soon. 


WASHINGTON. 


Bremerton.—W. O. Tappe: 
The trades that have organized have bettered 
their conditions and wages. The unorganized 
workers are yet in the majority, but we are work- 
ing patiently and steadily. Shipjoiners, shipfit- 
ters, musicians, and pressmen are organizing at 
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this writing. Wages range from $2 to $5 per day, 
and we have obtained the eight-hour day without 
strike. There is good demand for the union labels. 
Seattle.—Bob Hesketh and Jos. P. Sorensen: 
After the usual quiet winter season, things seem 
to be opening up and conditions appear encourag- 
ing for the spring and summer season. Organized 
labor has taken on the ‘‘get together”’ spirit, and 
it is inspiring to hear the cheerful response 
“O. K.," and “making progress; initiating new 
members; re-instating members,’’ etc.,as the Labor 


Council roll is called. The label league has been. 


very active during the winter, and all card and 
label organizations have benefited thereby, re- 
port increasing demand for cards and labels. At 
our city election recently, charter amendments 
were passed for a minimum wage scale on all city 
work, whether by contract or by day labor, and 
for a semi-monthly pay-day for city employes. A 
union man has been elected President of the city 
council. At the recent convention of the State 
Federation of Labor, the legislative committee 
was instructed to prepare bills to be presented to 
the next Legislature. These bills toembody demand 
for a ‘‘minimum wagescale for women wage-earn- 
ers’’ and for ‘‘State and municipal control of em- 
ployment agencies.’’ The Secretary of the State 
Federation is busy throughout the State putting in 
new organizations and brushing up the old ones. 
There is great opportunity for progress right now 
in this State and we need to grasp it by giving all 
assistance we can. Provision trades are well or- 
ganized in this city. Prospects are bright fora 
good season in the building trades. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Mammoth.—C. N. Pickering: 

Organized labor in fair shape and with steadily 
increasing membership. Have two new unions 
under way. 


WISCONSIN. 


Sheboygan,—Chas. Schermeister: 

Organized trades in fair shape and steadily em- 
ployed. Painters renewed their former agreement 
without trouble. Good demand for the union 
labels. 

Condition of organized trades fair. 'Continued 
agitation for the union labels. j 

The above is summary of reports for the month 
from the following organizers: 


Lllinois: 
Ed. Dagon, Coal City. 
Frank E. Wood, Collinsville. 
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Caleb Rash, Herrin. 
Edwin Schilling, Mascoutah. 
Geo. King, Taylorville. 


Indiana: 
John C. Mayes, Bicknell. 
J. O. Mick, Goshen. 


Towa: 
R. King, Centerville. : 
E. G. Pullen, Waterloo. i 


Kansas: f 
G. O, Norris, Blue Rapids. q 


Massachusetts: 
Wm. S. Anderson, Middleboro. 
John J. Fitzgerald, Norwood. 
A. P. Butler, Wakefield. 
Michigan: 
Joe Ayotte, Alpena. 
Nevada: 
Geo. L. Taggs, Sparks. 


New Jersey: 
A. B. Loosey, Morristown. 
G. Baum, Wallington. 

New York: 
Edward Flore, Buffalo. 
Geo. H. Ryan, Lancaster, 
A. M. Phillips, Middletown. 


Ohio: 

Frederick Helle, Barnhill. 
Oklahoma: 

A. W, Bennett, Chickasha. 

D. S. O'Leary, McAlester. 
Pennsylvania: 

Jacob B. Dittig, Butler. 

F, A. Burdick, Forest City. 

Frank Buerger, Latrobe. 
South Carolina: 

G. E. Brandt, Greenville. 
Tennessee: 

J. E. Benson, Bristol. 

C. W. Merker, Memphis. 
Texas: 

R. S. Greer, Beaumont. 

Edward M. Ware, Palestine. 


Vermont: 

Denis Dineen, St. Albans. 
Virginia: 

James Brown, Richmond. 
Canada: 


Louis White, Humberstone, Ont. 





DOMINION NOTES. 


CANADA. 

Galt, Ont.—Jehiel Burgess: 

All unions making great gains in membership. 
Carpenters are now over three times as strong as 
at the first of the year. Builders’ laborers have 
doubled their membership. Bricklayers and masons 
secured the eight-hour day, and raised wages from 
45 cents to 50cents per hour. Carpenters increased 
their minimum wage to 35 cents per hour, and 
laborers advanced from 22!3 cents to 30 cents per 








hour. Organized labor is recognized by building 
contractors in this city. Hodcarriers and laborers 
of Preston organized during the month. 

Guelph, Ont.--W. B. Parker: 

Employment is steady at this time. We look for 
the busiest summer for some time. Lots of work 
in sight. Bricklayers and masons are asking 2! 
cents an hour increase and carpenters expect to 
secure 35 cents per hour. Expect to have several 
new unions under way shortly. 
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oct, ‘ll, toand incl mar, ‘2 : 
Federal labor 12916, tax, jan, °12, $1.40; d f, 


a. 40 . 
12, $10; d f, $10 

one nail ah rs 109533, tax, feb, *12, $2.90; 
df, $2.90 sania . 

Sewer diggers 8662, tax, mar,’]2, $3; d f, $3 

Rockmen and excavators 12488, tax, feb,’12, 
$11.20; d f, $11.20 

Cement makers 14061, ‘tax, feb, "12, $2.50; 
di f, $2.50 : 

Stone sawyers 12884, tax, j, f, m, ‘12, $2.10; 
d f, $2.10 

Soft beer bottlers and peddlers "8934, ‘tax, 
feb, 12, 75c; d f, 76c. 

Bottle cap, cork re stoppe r workers 10875, 
tax, feb, 12, $15; df, $16 


i 


Flour and cereal mill omplayes 14057, tax, 
mar, °12, $1.10; d f, $1.10 

Railroad helpers and laborers 12535, tax, 
feb, °12, $1.50; d f, $1.50.. 

Printers roller makers 10688, tax, f, m, "12, 
$1.40; d f, $1.40 ‘a ogee 

Firemens assn 12270, tax, feb, ‘12, $5: df, $5 

Soda and mineral water bottlers 10333, tax, 
n, d, “, J, °12, $4.65; d f, $4.65 

Bottle cainers 10535, tax, feb, "12, $2.25; d f, 


» grain and cereal workers 13209, tax, 
12, $1.55; d f, $1.55 
Intl -® 1. pavers, rammermen, flag lay- 
ers, bridge and stonecurb setters, tax, 
j, f, 12 
Boot and shoe workers union, tax, dec, ‘ll 
Badge and lodge possenereess makers 
9136, tax, apr, ‘12, $1.25; d f, $1. 
Suspender wor ae 8 8144, sup 
Tradesand labor council, Freeport, I], tax, 
j, f, m, °12, $2.50; sup, $1 
Federal labor 7501, tax, n, d, ° j, f, m, 
"12, $5.50; d f, $5.50; sup, $1.50. hind 
Railroad helpers and laborers 14090, tax, 
o, n, d, “Ll, j, f, "12, $8.50; d f, $3.50; sup, $2 
E L Nolen (Harvey Eastfield), New York, 
N Y, sup.. 
Brushmake rs intl union, tax, jan, ‘12, $1.22; 
sup, 
Railway oanbed clerks prot assn 13141, tax, 
j. j, a, 5s, O, mn, d, "LI, j, "12, $4.80; d f, $4.80 
Chas J Rickels, BT Mass, sup 
Central labor union, Portsmouth, Va, sup 
Trades council, Mansfield, Ohio, sup 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14211, sup 
Ship cleaners and scalers 12881, sup : 
Railroad helpers and laborers 13172, sup... 
Central labor union, Henderson, Ky, sup 
U pholsterers 68 ‘Henry Nolda), sup 
Trades council, Mur physboro, Til, tax, jan, 
‘12, to and inel dec, ‘12 
Trades and labor assem, Waycross, Ga, tax, 
nov, ‘ll, to and ineclapr, ‘l2.. 
Trades council, Austin, Tex, tax, nov, ‘ll, 
to and inclapr, ‘1. 
Montana state federation of labor, tax, nov, 
‘ll, to and inelapr, ‘12 
Silver Bow trades and labor assem, Butte, 
Mont, tax, nov, "Ll, toand inel apr, "12 
Federal labor 14135, acct tax, $5; d f, $5..... 
Federal labor 14158, tax, mar, "12, $6.75; d f, 
$6.75 
Federal labor 14179, tax, feb, °12, 50c ; d f, 50¢ 
Mineral wate r bottlers 11317, tax, f, m, "12, 
$5: d f, & 
Mec hanes s helpers 12864, tax, feb, ‘12, $1.30; 
d f, $1.30. 


Wate hmens 18130, tax, mar, ‘12, $2.20; d f, 
20 


-. Sore 14147, , J, f, 12, $2.60; d f, 
$2.50 “4 

Flour and cereai mill e mploye s 13227, tax, 
mar, ‘12, 4c; d f, 40e, 

Machinists helpers 13194, tax, feb, 

d f, 40¢ . 

Railway machinis ts 13192, tax, feb, ‘12, 
$2.50; d f, $2.50 sone ‘ 

United laborers 13162, tax, j, f, °12, $2.60; 
di f, $2.50 

—— mason supply handle rs 7445, tax, 

m, “12, $3.75; d f, $8.75.. 

public school woh Ld 10303, tax, j, f. 
m, ‘12, $2.25; d f, $2.25..... 

Bro painters, decorators, and paperhang- 
ers of A, tax, feb, ‘12. 

Intl bro of pulp, sulphite, and paper “mill 
workers of U 8 and Can, tax, dec, ‘ll 

Intl bro of pulp, sulphite, and paper mill 
workers of U Sand Can, tax, jan, ‘12...... 


. United labor congress, Mahoning co, Ohio 


tax, nov, “ll, toand inel apr, ‘12.... 
Central labor union, Norwalk, Ohio, tax, 
nov, ‘ll, to and ine! apr, ‘12. 
Central trades and labor assem, Oklahoma 
City, Okla, tax, apr, ‘11, to and incl mar, 
"eo 


Trades and labor council. Oshkosh, Wis, 
tax, nov, ‘ll, to and incl oct, ‘12 

United trades council, Brownsville, Pa, 
tax, j, f,m, "12 aed’ 

Trades and labor assem, Muscatine, lowa, 
tax, j, f, m, ‘12 ee ee 
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Federal labor 12614, tax, j, f, m, 
d f, $1.20.... 
Central labor 
j, f, m, ‘12. 
Flour and ce ret al mill 
mar, *12, 75c; d f, Tie 
Sugar refinery e mployes I 30533 tax, 
$17.5); d f, $17.50 
Bricklayers 11659, 

$l. Ss) 

Theatrical ore and dressers 12719, tax 
mar, ‘12, $1.30; d f, $1.30 

Clothe xamine rs ind spongers 11680, tax, j, 
f, m, "12, $45; d f, $45 
Amal wood workers intl] union of A, tax, 
j, f, “12. 

Carriage and wagon workers intl union «¢ 
N A, tax, j, f, ‘12 

United bro of carpe nters and joiners of A, 
tax, acct jan, ‘12 

Intl assn of steam and hot water fitters 
and helpers of A, tax, mar, °12 

Railroad helpers and laborers 
feb, 12, $2.50; d f, $2.50; sup. $1 

woneral labor 8288, sup 5 
W E Sampson, Springfield, Ill, sup 

Suspender workers 10093, sup 

Federal labor 12018, tax, feb, 
$1.25; sup, $1 oe 

Trades council, Elle nsburg, Wash, sup 

Street railroad track repairers 14128, sup 

Hair spinners 10399, tax, apr, °12, $5.45; d f, 
$5.45 vd 

Federal labor 14226, sup. 

Federal labor 14227 . 

Fur dressers 13185, tax, bala, bal m, bal j, 
bal j, bal a, bal s, bal o, bal n, acct d, ‘ll, 
$37.15; d f, $37.15 

enw i Neg union, 

d, 2 

( BS i abor council, Jamestow n. NY, 
nov, ‘ll, to and incl oct, ; 

United trades and labor assem, Oswego, 
N Y, tax, july, ‘11, toand inc! dee, ‘11. 

U nited mine workers of America, tax, bal 


19 
Pa, 


union, Hartford 


employes 13210, tax 


dec, “ll, 


tax, Ss, O, n, “11, $1.80; d f, 


f 


12950, tax, 


d f, 


"12, $1.25; 


“Hardwick, Vt. tax, 


tax, 


feb 
Central labor union, Bangor, 
11. to and inel apr, ‘12 
Central labor union, Fremont, Nebr, 
sept, 09, to and incl may, ‘10. 
Federal labor 11045, tax, j, f. 
$1.10 
Federal labor 
d f, $3 
Laborers prot 12888, tax, j, i.’ 
Federal labor 12937, tax, j, 


tax, nov, 
tax, 
12, ‘$i. 10; df, 
tax, n.d, ‘ll, j, * 


12, $1; d f, $1 
. $1.50; d Ff, 


tax, feb, acct mar, ‘12, 


"13064, 


$1.50 
Federal labor 12060, 
$1.30; d f, $1.30 ss 
Button workers prot 14121, tax, jan, “12, § 
d f, 50c... , 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12524, 
j, f, m, , $4.80; d f, $4.80 = 
Labore rs A 12948, tax, jan, 12, $1.75; 
$1.75 
Railroad machinists helpers 14116, tax, feb, 
feb, *12, $2.40; df, $2.40 
Egg inspectors 14159, tax, feb. ‘12, $2.55; d f, 
$2. nee e 
Bridge tenders prot 13039, tax, mar,’l2, $4.10; 
d f, $4. 
Tobacco strippe srs 13215, tax, j, f, m, 
d f, $7.75 ... 
planerme ns ‘} 2866, 


"12, $7.75; 


Stone tax, mar, ‘12, 
d f, $2. 
Ladies straw and felt hat workers 12675. 
tax, apr, "12, $7.50;d f, $7.50 
o*. einpioyes 8279, tax, j, 12, $2.5 if, 
Reliroad and contract shop helpers’ 14157, 
tax, feb, ‘12, $1.86; d f, $1.35 > 


"12, $1.20; 


Conn, tax, 


ll. 


Bootblacks prot 10175, tax, jan, 
d f, $4.75. 

Laborers prot 12982, tax, jan, ’ 

Railroad helpers and laborers 
dec, °11,50¢; d f, 50¢ 

Janitors prot 10367, 

Machinists he - rs 14683, tax, 
d f, $2.25 

United neckwear cutters 6939, tax, 
$10.50; d f, $10.50 

Machinists helpe one laborers 12052, tax 
mar, °12, $2.80; d f, 

Flour and cereal init e sche ha S 14160, tax 
mar ‘12, 60c; d f, ; 
American feder: aioe of 
mar, “12 , 
Trades council, Everett, Wash, 
. labor 8806, tax, j, f, m, 

. $13.20; sup, $1 
Florists and nurse ry e mploye s 14134, 
mar, 12, $1;d f, $1; sup, 25 
Lead, paint, varnis h makers 
tax, mar, ‘12, $2.35; d 


tax, j, f, 12, $5: 
feb, "12 


feb, ‘1 


musicians, tax 


sup 


"12, $13.20; 


and mixers 
f, $2.35; sup 


blow- 
; Sup 


and apparatus glass 
70c; d f, 70e 


Vac uum bottle 
ers 14201, tax, feb, ‘12, 
$1.68 

. Ce — labor union, Grand Island, Ne br, 
Fe i wal labor 12696, tax, feb, '12, 65c; d f, 65c 
Central k ibor aT Springfield, Mass.tax, 
bal o, n, d, 12 
Central ier py Pittston, 
nov, ‘ll, to and incl apr, ‘12 
Trades and labor council, U niontown, 
tax, nov, ‘ll, to and incl apr, ‘12 
Trades and labor council, Bozeman, 
tax, nov, ‘ll, toand incl apr, ’ 
Federal labor 8786, tax, feb, "12, $1.50; d f, 


Pa, tax, 
Pa 
Mont 


tax, j, 12, $2.50; a z 


$1.5 7 
» caulkers 14119, 
2 5 


2, $3.65; 


Stone derrickmen 12878, tax, feb, 
3.65 ‘ on 
12, $3.50; d f, 


d f, $3.¢ 
Tuck pointers 10384, tax, feb, 
3. 
American society of plate « e engravers 9008, 
tax, mar, °12, $1.45; d f, $1.4 : 
Flour and a — caupiere s “13294. tax, 
mar, "12, $1.05; d f, $1.05 7 
Bridge ret nae 12 333, tax, mar, "12, $2; d f, $2 
Tobacco strippers 10422, tax, feb, ‘12, $2.50: 
d f, $2.50; sup, S6c...... 
Eederal labor 14203, sup nee 
Federal labor 12794, tax, j, f, m, ‘12, 
d f, $4.65; sup, $1 
Trades council, Everett, Wash, 
Trades council, Everett, Wash, 
Axemakers 14228, sup.... 
Trades and oo assem, 
nm. @ Th ds mm as 
Union co fonda “eouncil, Elizabeth, N J, 
tax, nov, ‘ll, toand incl apr, °12 
Federal labor 12985, tax, feb, "12, $15; d f, $15 
Federal labor 12644, tax, feb, "12, $1.60; d f, 
$1.50 
Fe deral ‘labor 


sup. 
sup 


Ottawa, Ill, tax, 


12367, tax, mar, ‘12, Tei di f, 


Fedral labor 13048, 
4.25.. 


Federal labor 13134, tax, feb, sis ebb d ‘ 


2 


Bric sklayers helpers 14200, tax, feb, ‘12, $1.06 ; 


d f, $1. uaaihiveieie 
Music engravers LL809, tax, feb, ‘1, $1.60; 
"12, $4.20; 


d f, $1. 
Building Raia es 12695, tax, m, a, 
4.20. 
13030, 
"12. $5.70; 


Railroad machinists helpers 
mar, °12, $4.95; d f, 


4. 
Bottlers prot 8434, tax, j, f, m, 


tax, 


df, 
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METALLIC 
HEELS anoCOUNTERS 


Save Your Shoe Money— You Who Work 


in Mines, Quarries, and on Farms 


Protect your shoes where the wear comes hardest 


—and they’ll wear twice as long. 


Metallic Heels are lighter than leather and will 
outwear the shoes. Don’t go without them, Your 
shoe dealer sells them ready fitted on work shoes. 
Or your cobbler can quickly attach them. If your 


dealer isn’t supplied, write us. Your inquiry 
brings booklet. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. 





$5.70.... - aa ll 

Button workers 14214, tax, feb, °12, $2.26; 
d f, $2.25. 

Elevator ee Bg and starters 13106, 
tax, feb, "12, $8; d 

Suspendermakers A tax, mar, 
d f, $7.50. 

Schoolhouse custodians 13152, tax, mar, 
12, $1.80; df, $1.80..... “a 
Fur workers 14035, tax, feb, ‘12, $1.25; d f, 

$1.25. i ; 

—. Noe kers prot 14109, tax, j, f, m, "12, 
$1.06; d f, $1.05 aan Guns 

Tobacco strippers 13015, ‘tax, feb, “12, $1.20; 
d f, $1. : cane 

mS 14055, tax, dec, ‘Il, 35c; d f, 35c 

Hatmakers 14209, tax, feb, "12, $1.05; d f, 
$1.05 fe 

Sheet ‘straighteners and paper cutters 
14108, tax, mar, °12, $1.60; d f, $1.60... , 

Municipal dock builders, dept docks and 
ferries 18041, tax, mar, ’12, 75c; d f, 75c 

Locomotive hostlers and helpers 11894, tax, 
mar, ‘12, $3.50; d f, $3.50. 

Paper handlers 11234, tax, j, f, m, "12, $15; 
d f, $15; sup, $4.50. 

Super heatersand engine pipe fitters 14129, 
tax, jan, °12, $2.60; d f. $2.60; sup, $1 
Federal! labor 14135, sup ; 

Central labor union, Canton, Ohio, sup. 

Elevator conductors and starters 14225, sup 

= 119, cement finishers and he _— rs, 


12, $7.50; 


Intl eee of foundry ‘employes, sup 

United neckwear cutters 6939, sup 

Water pipe caulkers 10830, tax, a, m, j, ‘12, 
$2.10; d f, $2.10; sup, 50c aia 

Elevator conductors 1418, tax, feb, 12, 
$1.60: d f, $1.60; sup, $1.75 ~ ‘at 

Federal labor 12739, tax, f, m, ‘12, $1.20; df, 
$1.20; sup, 50c. sie 


lf. 


Stove mounters intl union, tax, j, f, m, ‘12 


Industrial council, Kansas City, Mo, tax 
nov, ‘ll, toand incl apr, ‘12 

Central labor union, South Norwalk, Conn, 
tax, nov, ‘ll, toand inclapr, ‘12... 

Central labor council, Los Angeles, Cal, 
tax, nov, ‘ll, to and ine] oct, ‘12 

Central labor council, Petaluma, Cal, tax, 
m, a, m, “l2 

Federal labor 12776, tax, feb, "12, $8.15; 
$8.15 : 

Federal labor 8769, tax, feb, "12, $1.70; 
$1.70 

Fede gat labor 12412, tax, mar, °12, $2.35; d f 


$2 

Federal labor 8620, tax, mar, "12, 40c; d f, 40¢ 

Street cleaners 13024, tax, d, ‘11, j, f, "12, $38; 
df, $3 

Railroad machinists he pee rs one laborers 
14043, tax, jun, ‘12, $2.50; d f, $2. 

Stoneware workers 6888, tax, mar "12, We; 
d f, 0e 

Flour and cereal mill employes 14005, tax, 
mar, ‘12, 8c; d f, SOc, 

Flour and cereal mill employes 14211, tax 
feb. ‘12, 34¢; 4d f, 35 

Hair spinners 12353, tax, mar, ‘12, $1.75; d f 
$1.75... 

N Y transfer compan) employes prot 11824 
tax, mar, ‘12, $2.45: d f, $2.45. 

Shovel workers 14104, tax, feb, ‘12, $4.20: df 
$4.20 i 

Telephone operators 11498, tax, mar, ‘12, 60¢: 
df, #0c 

Clock and wate hmake rs 13158, tax, feb, "12 
$2.50; d f, $2.50 

Stenographers, typewriters, bookke -epers 
and assistants assn 11597, tax, j, f, m, °12, 
$4.50; d f, $4.50 

Stenographers _— typewriters assn 12755, 
tax. feb, “12, $4; df, $4 

Hotel and restaurant employes int! al- 
liance, etc, tax, feb, "12. ‘ 

Federal labor 12274, tax, bal, mar, °12, 20c: 
d f, 20ce on - 

Geo H Barry. Philadelphia, Pa, sup : 

Federal labor 12968, tax, mar, ‘12, $1.90: d f 
$1.90; sup, $1.85 

Federal labor 10829, sup 

Tobacco strippers 12971, tax, mar, "12, $7.50; 
aS $7.50; sup, 50c..... 

‘McClure & co, C hicago, Th, sup 

intl union pavers, rammermens, ete, sup 

Trades council, Jackson, Mich, tax, mar, 
10, to and incl feb, *12 . 

Central labor union, Alliance, Ohio, tax, 
oct, ‘Ll, to and incl mar, ‘12 

Tri-cities trades council, Sheffield, Flor- 
ence, and Tuscumbia, Ala, tax, jan, "11, 
toand inc! mar, ’12 ; 

Trades and labor council, Lowell, Mass, 
tax, n, d, ‘11, j, ‘12 

John B. Lennon, treas, A F of L, Blooming- 
ton. Ill, interest on deposits 

Federal labor 8367, tax, feb, °12, $3; d f, $8 

Federal labor 12670, tax, mar, ‘12, $1.90; d f, 


$1.90 

oy _ labor 9085, tax, j, f, m, °12, $9.46; a f, 
$9. 

Intl ‘union of carriage, wagon, and auto- 
mobile workers of N A, sup 

Federal labor 10185, a feb, ‘12, 80c; d f, 

wo eee . . 

Laborers prot 12713, tax, mar, "12, $1.25; d f. 

$1.26 


Railroad helpers and ‘laborers 14085, tax, 
feb, "12, $8; d f, $3 


Laborers prot 14006, tax, feb, "12, $4.50; d f, 


$4.50... 


Wire nail workers 14138, tax, feb, ‘12, $2.50; 


d f, $2. 


hs prot 8249, tax, Feb, °12, $l: df, $1 


Gas workers 14155, tax, jan, ‘12, $2.50; d f, 


$2.50 
United bro of carpenters and joiners of A, 
tax, bal jan, ‘12 


Intl ower? workers union of A, tax, j, 


acct f, 


16. Ste ih. TN typew riters, bookkeepers, 


and assistants assn 11773, tax, j, ‘12, $5; 


f, $5; sup, $1 eel oe 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14229, sup 


12 § 


® a 
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3 
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INDEPENDENT SALT CO. 2 


MAIN OFFICE 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


549 to 559 


332 East 103d Street 


to 24 Taylor St. 














Smith Street, Brooklyn WAREHOUSES: Manhattan Market 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton Telephone Call, 1136-79th St. 
li. Assorters and packers 88316, sup. . $5 00 18. Sk ee - $4 0 
sutton workers prot 13188, tax, feb, "12, $5; Flour, feed, cereal mill and grain ware- 
df, $5; sup, 26c. 10 25 house employes 14145, tax, bal j, f, ‘12, 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12050, sup iO $2.45; di f, $2.45 a asi aie tac 1 
Sewer laborers 14078, sup. . 50 Journeymen ee rs 12751, tax, mar, *12, 
Wm English Walling, Cederhurst, L I, $2.55; d f, $2. aad 5 
N Y, sup : 25 Telephone ae rators 10796, tax, mar, . > % 
Central labor union, Dugger, Ind, tax, 50c ; d f, 50e , a oie 1 0 
nov, ‘ll, toand incl apr, ‘12 5 0 Railroad helpe rs and laborers 14088, tax, 
Federal labor 9079, tax, d, ‘ll, j, f, m, ‘l2 feb, °12, $2.50; d f, $2.50 5 0 
$1.85; d f, $1.85 salad % 70 Oil and gas well workers 12001, tax, j, f, 
Federal labor 14058, tax, Jj, f, m, ‘12, $1.50; <1. es ere ; 6 00 
af, $1.50 : e 3.00 Mac hinists helpers 12946, tax, mar, "12, $1; 
Federal labor 14167, tax, mar, ‘12, $1.25; df, 4 era eae as 20 
' - - 2 50 Gardeners and florists 10615, tax, mar, ‘12, 
Federal labor 7241, tax, mar, “12, 70c; d f, 70c 1 40 $3.10; d f, $3.10...... : Or ET eee: 6x 
Federal labor 12787, tax, mar, ‘12, 75c; df, 7c 1 50 Machinists helpers 12345, tax, mar, ‘12 
Federal! labor 12760, tax, mar, ‘12, We; df, 50c 1 00 EE Ee ct on inna uans ebwawseneak > 
Elevator conductors and starters 11959, Sail and tent makers 12757, tax, feb, 712 
tax, mar, "12, $18.20; d f, $13.20 26 40 OE Oe ere 95 
Railroad mac hinists | 7. rs and labore rs Railroad mac hintets helpers and laborers 
14141, tax, feb, "12, $1; d f, $1 2 00 14176, tax, j, f, ‘12, $1.50; d f, $1. : 5 0 
Nailmakers 1si90, tax. el 12, $1.20; di f, Newsboys prot assn 10952, tax, nahh 12 1 4 
$1.20 2 40 Milk manufacturing employes 14137, tax, 
Bookkee pe rs, ‘ste nographe rs, and account- Sem, "EE, SESS: GF, GERD. occcce 25 
ants 12646, tax, mar, ‘12, $3; df, $8.......... 6 00 Newspaper and mail deliverers 9468, tax, j. 
Railroad helpers and ak an 13216, tax, "12, $50; di f, $50 100 
mar, °12, $1.96; d f, $1.95 3 Furniture handlers 12998, tax, , i, f,m, 
Artesian we ul drillers and levermen 10344, 8 Yb eee ~~) K 
tax, mar, °12, $1.75; d f, $1.75...... 3 50 -.. hinists helpers 14044, ‘tax, feb, 2, 35¢: 
Gold beate - 13013, tax, feb, 12, $2.15; d f, ic citknthee we cvke tenes Shun onaees 7 
$2.15 ; 4 30 Glass bottle blowers assn of U S and Can, 
City employe s 12875, tax, mar, °12, $3; d f, $3 6 00 tax, j, f, acct m, °12 150 
Assorters and packers 8316, tax, feb, ‘12, Intl alliance of theatric al ‘stage e »mployes, 
$5.55; di f, $5.55 ; 11 10 eee § . eee 20 
Railroad helpers ‘and laborers 14108, tax, Fur workers 14187, tax, feb, °12, $1.35; d f, 
feb, °12, 75c; d f, 7ic cena 1 50 $1.35; sup, 60c Side ae 3 
7 oe ow ope rators 14191, tax, feb, *12, 45¢; tailroad helpers and laborers 14075, tax, 
cana 90 mar, ‘12, $2.50; d f, $2.50; sup. $1.50.......... 5A 
Unite a ‘laborers 14190, tax, feb, ‘12, $2.40; di f, J D Chubbuck, organizer, Brainard, Minn, 
2.40 dni 4 80  ccdécsavdatecke weaned din ete y 
Scale mens prot 11403, ‘tax, mar, ‘12, $3;df Fishermens 14216, tax, mar, ‘12, $5; d f, $5: 
$ ion 6 00 sup, $1.25 ae ‘ ll: 
ries r box makers 9309, tax, j, f, m, °12, $1.50; Federal labor 12648, tax, j, f, m, "12, $1.05; 
af, $7.50 15 00 d f, $1.05; sup, $2.85 4 o 
Laborers prot 8079, tax, jan, "12, $25; d f, $25 50 00 Button workers prot 13151, tax, mar, ‘12, 55¢; 
Int! typographical union, tax, feb, ‘12 372 36 d f, 55¢; sup, 50e , ee ] 
Tunnel and subway constructors intl 300tblacks prot 14206, tax. fe *b, "12, $1.60; d f, 
union of N A, tax, feb, "12 - 1] 22 $1.60; sup, 50¢ 37 
John B Lennon, treas A F of L, Blooming- — nail workers 7180, tax, mar, "12, $4; 
ton, Ill, interest on deposits . . 47 77 i f, $4; sup, u 
18. Trades and — council, Tonia, Mich, Intl union of jour ‘ne y men horseshoe rs, ete, 
tax, n, d, ‘ll, j, ‘12 ? 50 inc oan ka kara ns weed cana ee wae weakens . 
Trades and a. “assem, ‘Beaumont, Tex, Intl alliance theatrical Stage e employe Ss, 
tax, nov, ‘ll,toandinel apr, ‘12 5 00 sup. . 37 2 
Federal labor 14203, tax, f, m, a, m, j, ‘12, 19. Assn press, New York, N Y, sup 75 
ee Ga, DEO. ccmcesses = ; 15 00 Horse hair dressers 12889, sup - 75 
deral labor 12756, tax, feb, °12, $4; df. $4 8 OO Tin, iron, and granite ware workers 10943, 
Federal labor 13136, tax, mar, °12, $2.25; df, sup. aac 1 i 
$2.25 4 50 Bricklayers 10982, sup. sisartarnsiese aoe 2 
Federal labor 12750, tax, mar, "12, $1.45; d f, — 9 oem, Williamsport, Pa, 
$1.45 ‘ oa il oan 2 90 tax, » dete” a 2? 
Fede eral labor ‘11587, tax, jan, ‘12, $2.55; df Po pl vas nville, Tex, tax, feb, 12, 
$2. P 5 10 to and ine! july, "12. a > 
Fe de val ‘labor 8339, tax, j, f, m, 12,$15; df Central labor union, So Omaha, Nebr, tax, 
$15 heen 08 we 30 00 eT '* 8% eer 2 50 
Fede ral labor 13062, tax, mar, ‘12, $1.45; « Trades council, Latrobe, Pa, tax, mar, ‘12, 
igaigeiehiods 20 to and incl aug, ‘12 , - ey 5 
Fede ral labor 12803, tax, n, d, ‘11, j, f, m, °12, Central labor council, San Joaquin co, Cal, 
SESS: 6 f, GBR. ...cccesc 5 00 tax, nov, ‘ll, toand inclapr, ‘l2. ......... 5 Oo 
City employes 12326, tax, j, f, $12, $5.10; d f, Central labor union, Chicopee, Mass, tax, 
Ds ivékwediadereheneeiede | tedenesbacacecens 10 20 4 SS, Sere ATER ES * > i 
Railway postal clerks prot assn 13222, tax, Central labor union, Lance aster, N | # tax, 
feb, 12, 46c; d f, 45c.......... 90 DOV. 21, 00 ORG INCI GPF. TS. .....0.scccccscces 5 00 
Horse nail makers 9656, tax, mar, ’12, $2; Federal labor 8306, tax, feb, °12, $1.80: df 
_ eae 4 00 ee ait dutanrainasandiaidaiies 3 0 
Machinists helpers 13205, tax, f, m,’ mneas + ~ra labor 12967, tax, jan, ‘12, 45¢; d f, 
(8 ea a : ) i eee = (4) 
tax, mar, ‘12, $2; Fe ae ral labor 12758, tax, feb, ‘12, 70e ; a f, 


Suspender ‘workers 11294, 

















FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Are You Going West? 


If so, you will probably be interested in a plan for saving 
freight and protecting your goods. 

We forward household goods and automobiles in through 
cars from Chicago to principal points West at greatly reduced 
rates, affording saving in time and which reduces loss ind 


Win SS cnn damage to minimum 








































































Ve Jel 


Colored maps of principal Western States 
FREE ON APPLICATION 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 


General Forwarding Agents 























203 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 29 Broadway, New York 

Seattle Portland San Francisco es Angeles 
BR, - iisictentinies onvdns <target iessiscnewunane $l 40 21. sept, ‘ll, toand incl feb, ‘12 cena $5 00 
Flour and < cere al mill employe s 14104, tax, Federal labor 14045, tax, j, f°12, $10; d f, $10 20 00 

mane, Ee. G0: 6 f, G8. ....ccccee ° SO Federal labor 8770, tax, j, f, m, a, m, ‘12, 
Barbershop BAK. a bathhouse em- $2.50; d f, $2.50 . co 5 Of 

ployes 11968, tax, feb, "12, $1.50; d f, $1.50 3 0 wa xe helpe rs 12561, tax, f, m, ‘12, $2.15; 

Gas workers 12869, tax, mar, °12, $3; df, $ 6 00 ( i RSE ee 4 30 
Womens prot 12721, tax, feb, '12, 0c; d f, 0c 1 20 Hat A oe rs 11594, tax, mar, ‘12, $1. 45: df, 
9 Cemetery employes 13073, tax, feb, °12, 0c; $1.45 2 ow 

d f, 0c i 1 00 Railroad machinists he lpers and laborers 
Travelers goods and leather nove ity work- 14162, tax, mar, ‘12, $1.50; d f, $1.60..... 3 

ers intl union of A, tax, j,f, m, ‘12 16 68 Tobacco strippers 12046, tax, feb, "12, $7.25; 

New York navy yard clerks and drafts- d f, $7.25 li & 

mens 12327, tax, feb, °12, $7; d f, $7.... 14 00 Gas and water workers 9840, tax, jan, 12, 

Intl bro composition phot damp and OE Rag eae 39 & 
wate sogees workers of U S and Can, tax, Mac cv ow helpers 14090, tax, mar,*l2, $1.65; 

Bie BBs iio. 5:0:0.4'064.00960-$08$gcnnngnsscegsaues 18 li (f° | SAS, prea 3 30 

»~. Trades and 7a council, Du Bois, Iowa, United ae ‘journeymen plumbers, gasfit- 

tax, n, d, ‘ll, j, "12 2 50 ters, etc, tax, j, f, acct m, ‘12 B75 OM 
Trades eamell c umberland, Md, tax, nov, Intl union of the united brewery work- 

‘ll, toand incl apr, ‘12 5 00 ROS S| ee 900 & 
ame ig ha union Quincy, Mass, tax, United bro of ceed workers on horse 

n, d, ote ae satel : 3 2 0 goods, tax, j, f, "12... cant denna -- 26 87 
Federal ‘her 12822, tax, mar, ‘12, $1.10; d f, Trades and ie ct Hamilton, Ont, 

eee @ 2m Can, tax, jan, ‘12, to and incl dec, ‘12..... 10 OF 
Soil pipe makers and helpers 13057, tax, Clip sorters 14186, tax, f, m, "12, $1; d f, $1 2 00 

f, m, °12, $7.50; d f, $7.50 . 15 00 22. Central labor union, Newburgh, N Y, tax, 

Cloth ben nad nt workers 14218, tax, mar, s,o, n. ‘ll 2? & 
e © PEC eae 410 Central labor union, New Orleans, La, tax, 

Cloth and stoek workers 10184, tax, f, ‘12, “4S Ss 4% eee 2 5 
$1.60; d f, $1.60........ 3 20 Federated trades council, Reading, Pa 

Railroad machinists he ipers 14105, tax, f, tax, dec, ‘ll, toand incl may, ‘l2..... 5 « 

"12, $2.60; d f, $2.60 oe 5 Paper bag workers 11757, tax, mar, °12, 55c; 

City flremens prot assn 11431, tax, mar, ‘12, £4 eee ‘ — 5 1 i 
$20: d f, $20 40 00 Tobacco strippers 12690, tax, feb, "12, $1; 
Mineral water workers 12674, tax, mar, "12, d f, $1 2 o 
$4.90; d f, $4.%).... ack a 9 80 Cotton yardme n 9143, tax, / f, m, °12, $3.15; 
Journeymen tailers union of A, tax, j,f, 12 160 00 d f, $3.15 6 3 
Intl printing pressmens union of N A, tax, Chainmakers 14051 ‘tax, mer, "12, ‘fl; d f, $1 2 

j, f, m, "12. 380 Of Bricklayers 14184, tax, j, 12 $i: d f, $1 2 O 
Amal meat cuttersand butcher workme n Crown cork and seal =: Be 14204, tax 

of N A, tax, j, acct f, ‘12. 410 OX feb, "12, $6; d f, $6 12 « 
American wire weavers prot assn, tax, j, f, Brotoiie rmu = rs and iron ship builders of 

m, ‘12 7 16 A, tax, j, f, m, ‘12. B48 85 
Intl moulders union of N A, tax, j, f, m,"12_ 1,000 00 Glass bottle yok assnofUS and Can, 

United textile workers of A, tax. j, f, m, tax, bal mar,‘l2 BO 00 

12 190 9S Amal lace curtain operatives of A, tax, j, 

Natl bro of operative potters, tax, j, f, m, acct f, ‘12 ‘ ll 8 

a, "12 173 32 Federal labor 13033, sup cobeiibue 1 
Quar r y workers intl union of N A, tax, j, Pole raisers and electrical assistants 12491, 

45 32 tax, f, m, ‘12, $8; d f, $8; sup, : 6m 
Intl paces mainte nance of way employes, Machinists helpers 13( 69, tax, f, m,°12, $3.30; 

U of A, tax, j, f, “12 SO Of d f, $3.30; sup, $1.40 8 00 
Intl hodearriers and building laborers, Machinists helpers 13228, tax, f, m, °12, $5; 

tax, jan, ‘12. a 83 33 d f, $5; sup, $1 ll 00 
Quarry .workers union, North Jay, Me, Local 584, painters, decorators, and paper- 

506-04. bvs.s ebb ghaedssdvey ddanndeesiequnes 1 00 hangers, sup 3 0 
Suspender worke rs 8144, sup... 16 x Agricultural workers 14230, sup 10 o 
Machinists helpers 13117, sup 1 Agricultural workers 14230, tax, apr, ‘12, 

Fur dressers 13185, sup ba Sk ase .3 50 40c; d f, 40¢ x 
21. Window washers 12865, sup cheawes 1 Carriage, wagon, and automobile workers 
Chas R Green, librarian, Mass, agricul- intl union of N A, sup 4 75 

tural college, Amherst, Mass, sup 25 23. United trades council, Ardmore, Okla, ~~ 5 Oo 
Central labor union, Danbury, Conn, tax, Trades and labor assem, Grand Forks, 

dec, ‘11, to and incl may, ‘12 5 OM Dak, tax, dec, "11, to and incl may, ‘12 5 
Central trades and labor council, Zanes- Central labor union, Athol, Mass, tax, j, f, 

ville, Ohio, tax, nov, *1l,to and incl apr, mm. @. @, W.... sntinwtenhon Gakaauiminte 415 

ERE Eas ere 5 00 Trades and labor council, Landon, Ont, 
Federation of labor, Loraine co, Ohio, tax, Can, tax, sept, ‘ll, toand incl feb, 12 5 Oo 
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Federal labor 9068, tax, m, a, ‘12, $1; d f, $1 

Federal labor 12868, tax, mar, "12, 80c; df, 
80c. 

Machinists he ipe rs 1287 6, 
$2.60; 

Cc gd factor: y > tobacco strippers 10227, “ax, 
f, m, ‘12, $6; a f, $6 

Sewer cleaners and repaire rs 10886, tax, f, 
m, *12, $10; d f, $10 , ; 

Péar] button workers 14077, tax, feb, °12, 
$14.35; d f, $14.35. 

Railroad machinists . Ipers and laborers 
14162, tax, feb, °12, $1; , $l. 

Trades and labor couneil, Mt Olive, Il, 
tax, dec, 'l1l, toand incl may, ‘12 “a 

Central labor council, Dallas, Tex, tax, 
feb, °10, to and inel jan, ‘1 , 

United house shorers, movers, and she ath 
pilers 7417, tax, j, f, m, °12, $22.50; di f, $22.50 

Baggage messengers 10167, tax, mar, "12, $1; 
ad f, $1 

Tin plate workers intl prot assn of A, 
ji, f, m, 

Amal glass workers inti assn of A, 

f,m, ‘12 ‘ 

Natl assn of machine printe rs and color 
mixers of U 8, tax, dec, 

Natl assn of machine printers and color 
mixers of U S, tax, j, f, m, a,’l2 

The commercial telegraphers union of A, 
tax, j, f, m, ‘12 

Intl bro of bookbinders, tax, 0, n, d, ‘1l.... 

Amal society of carpenters and joiners, 
tax, j, f, m, 12... . 

Intl bro of papermakers of re ‘tax, a, & 
m, “12 - a 

Federal labor 9985, ‘sup - 

Badge, banner, regalia, button, and novy- 
elty workers 14065, tax, mar, °12, $2.05; d f, 
$2.05; sup, 48c.... : 

Nailmakers 14199, sup 

Railroad helpers and laborers 12960, ‘sup 

Sewer and drainage pipe layers 12824, tax, 
j, acct f, ‘12, $1.20; df, $1.20 


5. Central labor union, Northampton, Mass, 


sup ; . : San 

Central labor union, Portland, Me, tax, 
nov, ‘ll, toand inel apr,’l2 

( ‘entral labor union, Sherman, Tex, tax, 
july, °10, to and ine! dee, ‘ll 

Trades and labor council, Hamilton, Ohio, 
tax, dec, ‘ll, toand inel nov, ‘12 

Central labor council, Franklin, Pa, tax, 
5. ©, Gis “EBe cacese i a 

Labor council, Houston, Tex, tax, dec, ‘ll, 
to and inel nov, *12 w 

Central trades and labor assem, Syracuse, 
N Y, tax, d, "ll, j, 

Central trades and a asse m, Ww ate r- 
town, N Y, tax, d, ‘11, j, f, "12 


Labor council, Ironton, Ohio, tax, ‘a, ‘11, 
j 12 


Federal labor 8533, tax, feb, ‘12, $3.40; df, 


40 , —— 
Federal labor 13197, tax, d, ‘ll, j, 12, $1.10; 
df, $1.10.. eaten ehsdeaee 
Federal labor 11164, tax, j, f, m, a, °12, $2; 
da f, $2. wis cane 
Fe deral labor 14067, tax, feb, ‘12 
$2.75 + SMES 
— ator zee rators 14215, tax, feb, °12, $1.35; 
f, $1.35 
ache prot 14106, tax, < “79, 5c; d f, 85c.. 
Undertakers 9049, tax, d, ‘11, j, f, m, ‘12, $10; 


Button workers prot 14123, tax, feb, ‘12, 60c; 
ad f, 50¢ - 
Ww ig x h .% e ngrave rs intl assn of A, tax, 

f, m, ‘Ll: 

ame me - cutters and butcher workmen 
of N A, tax, bal feb, "12 ; 
Federal! labor 12692, tax, j. f, m, "12, $12.20; 
df, $12.20; sup, 50¢ 

Federal labor 13066. tax, mar, '12, $2.65; d f, 
$2.65; sup, 50c. : 

Federal labor 12367, sup esti 

Federal labor 12262, tax, mar, °12, $4; d f, $4; 
sup, $10. 

H C Kamp, Albion, Mich, sup.. aa 

Machinists helpers 127%, tax, apr. 12, $1.90; 
d f, $1.90; sup, 24c... nee 

United neckwear cutters 6939, sup = 

Cemetery employes 10634, tax, jan, ‘1, 
$5.25; d f, $5.26; sup, $2 

Local 9, natl assn machine printers and 
color mixers, sup. RRESS 

Local 28, womans intl union label league, 
sup.. 

Trades and Jjabor assem, Kenton and 
Campbell cos, Covington, Ky, tax, jan, 
12, to and incl june, ‘12. 

Railroad helpers and labore rs 12585, tax, 
mar, 12, $1.90; d f, $1.90 ENE 

Trades and labor council, Passaic, N J, 
tax, o, n, d, ° oneecses ‘ 

Federation of labor, Baltimore, Md, tax 
dee, ‘11, to and ine] may, ‘12 

Bronx labor qoune's Bronx, 

N Y, tax, d, » £, 3 

Trades and * 4. council, ‘Fond du Lac, 
Wis, tax, d, ‘Hl, j, a ‘ 

Central labor union, RNA Mass, tax, 
n, d, “1}, j, ‘12 : 

— labor 12102, tax, feb, "12, $7.50; d f, 


Federal labor 12806, tax. j, f, m, ‘12, $15; df 
Fede ral labor 12586, tax, feb, ‘12, $2.75; d f, 


Fe ae ral labor 14071, tax, j, f, °12 
$1.20 , ae ‘ 
“— ene labor 7479, tax, mar, 


Federal labor 9300, tax, f, m, a, 


Fe de ral labor 13086, tax, dec, ‘ll, $ 
$1.20 

owe labor 7295, tax, j, f, m, ‘12, 
15 


is ey ‘labor 12924, tax, feb, °12, $7.05; d f, 
$7.05... oeee 

Street sweepers 13123, tax, j, f, °12, $5.90; a f, 
$5.90 : wa 

R ailroad ‘helpers and laborers 127 775, ‘tax. 
mar. “12, $2.55; d f, $2.55 see 

Womens dome stics 12767, tax, apr, 12, 95e; 
d f, %ec ee 

Suspendermakers 10342, tax, cs 
$2.25; d f, $2.25 

Plumbers laborers and excavators 12602, 
tax, j, f, m, "12, $1.06; d f, $1.05........ 

Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, 
and assistants 13188, tax, feb, °12, $4.35; d f, 

$4.25 

Tobacco strippers 12502, tax, feb, °12, $8.45; 
d f, $8.45. . 

ey ef strippers "12722, tax, n, d, “11, $2; 
d f, oddeias a 

Fe Fh ‘labor 14189, tax, feb, °12, $1.50; df, 


$1.50 

Hat block makers and helpers 12099, tax, 
mar, °12, 56c; df, 55c. 

Railroad helpers and labore rs 14075, sup.. 


27. Central labor union, Creston, Iowa, sup. 
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[ carnricns Carnrick’s Lacto-Preparata || zymocide— 


Soluble Food— tia oa ’ 
A Pure Milk Infant’s Food and Per- A Colorless, Non- 


A Milk and Cereal fect Equivalent for Mother’s Milk. ; nee 
Food for Infants, poisonous, Liquid 


Invalids, and Dys- REED @® CARNRICKHK Antiseptic 


peptics :: os: :: 42 te 46 Germania Ave. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 




















United laborers 13116, x, f, m, °12, $3.25; 29. $65: d f, $65 a $130 
a f, $3.25; sup, $1. ae $7 Railroad helpers and labore rs 13165, tax, 
floor workers T3196, tax, f, m, °12, $20; mar, ‘12, $1.75; d f. $1.75.... seal 
ad f, $20; sup, $4 ee ; Necktiemakers 12655, tax j, f, m, ‘12, $1.50; 
Suspendermakers 9560, sup ‘ 5 d f, $1.50.... 
Trades council, Birmingham, Ala, tax, Horse nail workers 10582, tax, mar, °12 
nov, ‘ll, to and inel oct, ‘12. ] d f, 36c 
United trades and labor council, Streator, ow dept laborers 14125, tax, mar, 
Lil, tax, dee, ‘11, toand incl may, °12 $4.75; d f, $4.75 , 
Federal labor 8203, tax, mar, "12, $1.60; d f, 3lac ksmiths ne Ipers 14062, tax, j, f, m, ‘12, 
60 ° sini 3 $1.80; d f, $1.86 
Federal labor 8217, tax, mar, ‘12, $2.60; d f, Cooks and waste rs 14139, tax, jan, ‘12, $2.50; 
$2.50 : 5 d f, $2.50 
Federal labor 8398, tax, feb, 12, 9c: df, We l aby and cereal mill employes 13214, tax, 
Pipe caulkers and repairers prot 11465, ij, f, m, *12, $2.40; d f, $2.40 
tax, mar, °12, $5; d f, $5 ' Federal labor 8227, tax, f, m, ‘12, $1.50; d f, 
Milk manufac ‘turing . employe s 14137 , tax, a 
mar, “12, $1.05; d f, $1.0 3 Federal labor 8367, tax, mar, ‘12, $3; df, $8 
Stone h - rmens hl 008, tax, mar, 12, $2.25; Federal labor 8116, tax, j, f, m, 12, $1.60; d f, 
d f, $2.25 $1.50 
Scale workers prot 7592, tax, jan, 12, $7; ;df, Central labor union, Gloucester, Mass, tax, 
$7 an oct, "ll, to and inc] mar, ‘12 
United laborers 12992, tax, “jan, 12, $35; df, Central 2 union, Binghampton, mm us 
$35 7 tax, d, f, "12 
Railroad machinists he lpers and laborers auauaiee “sat! union, tax, 0, n, d, ‘Il 
14144, tax, feb, °12, $3.70; df, $3.70 7 Paper box makers 9309, sup. 
Spinners intl ten tax, j, f, m, ‘12 30. Central labor union, Beave rco, New Brigh- 
Intl glove workers union of A, tax, mar, ton, Pa, tax, o, n, d, 
, Trades and labor assem, Grand Junction, 
Fea ral labor 9066, tax, j, f, m, “]9, $3.75: d f, Colo, tax, f, m, a, ‘12. 
$3.75 5 Co-operative trades and labor assem, Law- 
Oat ee ‘prot 10175, tax, feb, ‘12, $4.65; ton, Okla, tax, may, ‘11, to and ine] jan, ‘12 
a f, sams 9: Federal labor 9626, tax, mar, "12, $3.20; d f, 
Machiniats helpers 13077, tax, feb, °12, 5c; $3.20 . 
ad f, 85e 7 Center ul labor union, Walden, N Y, tax, 0, 
er ee trac k repaire rs 14128, tax, n, 
f. m, °12, $3.75; d f, $3.75. 7 5 Fede ral labor 10829, ‘tax, mar, ‘12, $7.60; d f, 
seo hinists he ine rs 1481, tax, j, "12, $3.70; $7.50 EE: ‘ 
d f, $3.70...... 7 Trades and labor assem, Marshalltown, 
Stone derrickmens prot 6721, tax, oct, ‘ll, Iowa, tax, j, f, m, ‘12 — sae note 
$2.50; d f, $2.50 scan 5 Central labor union, Baker, Oreg, tax, dec, 
Horse nail makers p and b 6170, tax, mar, ‘11, to and inel may, ‘12 
"12, $5.80; d f, $5.80 Sugar refinery employes 13053, tax, 5, & oe 
= inspectors 11254, tax, mar, ‘12, $13; df $35; d f, $35 
$3 alee 3 Machinists helpe rs and laborers 12891, tax, 
Gas workers 12740, tax, mar, "12, $8; d f, mar, "12, $1.25; d f, $1.25.... . , ; 
$3 aiaale j mei, AA, jan, ‘12, Se: d f, Se 
Federa: labor 11200, tax, j, f, m, ‘12, $1.06; Axe and scythe workers 14235, sup... 
ad f, $1.05 : aia 2 Curbstone cutters and setters 8373, tax, jan, 
Trades and labor assem, Belleville, I, "12, 50c; d f, 50e ssh 
tax, dec, ‘ll, toand incl may, *12 : g Egg inspectors 8705, tax, j, f, m, “12, $24.75; 
Trades council, Johnston City, Il, tax, 24, ee 
dec, ‘ll, to and incl may, 12 i Federal labor 8786, tax, mar, ‘12, $1.60; d f, 
Federation of labor, Kankakee, III, x, Sl. 50. 
nov, ‘ll, toand inclapr, ‘12 ‘ - i Paving cutte rs union of U S and Can, tax, 
Trades council, Dayton, Ohio, tax, d, ‘ll, mar, 12 
5 es cilia said 2 Intl union of journeymen horseshoers of 
Pastemakers 14231, sup.... pitaes 7S and Can, tax, j, f,m, ‘12 
Bootblacks prot 14232, sup yeiee bro of blacksmiths helpers, tax, j, 
Celluloid turners 14233, sup tabblos ; 
J L Calkins, Springfield, Mass, sup —_ je welry workers union of A, tax, bal 
Stone bankers 14210, tax, mar, ‘12, $1.50; df, feb, "12. 
$1.50; sup, $1... — Suspe nder workers 9480, tax, j, f, m, a, m, j, 
Fishermens 14216, sup. - "12, $2.10; di f, $2.1 
Button workers prot 14115, tax, mar, "12, $1; Assorters and — ke rs 8316, sub. 
d f, $1; sup, 25c és 2 Federal labor 13153, tax, j, f, ‘12 $1.50: 4 f, 
U pholste rers intl union of A, tax, j, f, m, . aes 
‘12 R Pocket knife blade grinders and ‘finishers 
Amal assn of street and electric railway nati union, tax, j, f, m, “12 
employes of A, tax, j, f, acct m, ‘12..... i$ 3 Local 584, painters, decorators and paper- 
United assn plumbers, gasfitters, steam: hangers, sup . 
fitters, and steamfitters menpene of U Premiums on bonds 
and Can, tax, bal mar, *12 ss 25 Subscriptions, AM Feb. 
Federal labor 14234, sup. nccsiaaleencs Advertisements, Am Feb. 
Federal labor 14234, sup.. Small supplies. : ve 
Silverton Trades and labor assem, Silver- 
ton, Colo, tax, dec, *11, to and inc] aug, °12 $177,422 56 
Button workers prot 12854, tax, mar, ‘12, 
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Phone 2381-2382 Harrison 


Local 83-A Harrison 


Oriental Stucco and Wall Plaster 





Add nothing but water. 


Monument Plaster Co. 


Color guaranteed not to fade or streak 


Foot Essex Street, HARRISON, N. 








2. Legislative expenses: 


EXPENSES. 

March, ‘12, rent, T A Wickersham....... 

wy 4 office employes, week ending mar 
2, 12: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; L A 
Gaver, $19; L A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, 
$26.67; D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; 
I M Rodier, $17; I M Lauber, $18; WH 
Howlin, $17; A E Hawkins, $15; G A Bos- 
well, $16; D J Nielsen, $15; R S Thomas, 
$14; M Webster, $18; S Lankford, $16; F K 
Oarr, $14; R_Breneman, $12; E R 
Brownley, $12; W von Ezdorf, $15; F E 
Waggaman, $14; M M Connell, $11; E N 
Parsons, $17; S E Woolls, $17; E C How- 
ard, $15; N E Lynch, $11; S B Woolls, $10; 
E J Tracy, $9; LS Nichols, $17; H B An- 
dre w, $9; H K Myers, $15; G P Boswell, 

AE Knight, $14 

Addressing, folding, and e onclosing circu- 
lars in envelopes: B L Calhoun, $9; EB 
Kane, $9; M V Simms, $9...... 

Legislative expenses, MG Hamilton 

Organizing expenses, D F Manning 

Strike benefits to button workers prot 
12854 for twentieth week, ending jan 22, 
12, D F Borgstadt, secy treas..... 

Back strike benefits to button workers pr ‘ot 
12854 for sixteenth week, ending dec 2%, 
‘ll, D F Borgstadt, secy treas 

Organizing expenses, D F Manning 

Legislative expenses, J D Pierce ; 

J A Moffitt, $53.25; 
A E Holder, $42; J D Pierce, $53. be 

Organizing expenses, Hugh F ray ae... 

. Salary, week ending mar 2, "12, J W Sulli- 
van. 

Strike benefits to mac -hinist he pe rs 12561 
for twentieth week, ending mar 2, ‘12, 
H E Simmons, rec secy treas 

Strike benefits to federal labor "9993 for 
eighteenth week, ending feb 17, ‘12, ¢ 
Bridges, fin secy treas. 

Strike benefits to machinist helpe rs 12345 
for nineteenth week, ending feb 24, ‘12, 
F A Walters, fin secy 

. Strike benefits to federal labor 9626 for 

fourteenth week, ending jan 22, ‘12, W E 
Gould, secy, and H Bartell, pre s 

Organizing expenses: F H McCarthy, 
$52.30; F H McCarthy, $59.68; Cornelius 
Ford, $24.50..... eee 

3. On account services relative to the con- 
tempt case (1 df), Ralston, Siddons, «& 
Richardson. . ; - . 

Organizing expe nse Ss: Wim Bork, $3.55: S 
Bramlette, $4.80; J D Chabiue k, 25; 
John J Cunningham, $8.85; EK T F lood, 

T H Flynn, $10.05; We yrayne, 

H T Keating, $3.20; C A Miles, 

Wyatt, $21.75: C bd Young, $11.75; 
Bork, $55.85; J J Keegan, $51; W E Terry 
$51: H T Keating, $51.50: T H Flynn 
$46.20; Hugh Frayne, $89.48; J J Keegan, 
$51; H L Eichelberger, $38.15; Santiago 
Iglesias, $37.50; B F Shearod, $2 

Strike benefits to machinist helpers and 
laborers _i8052 for twentieth week, end- 
ing mar 2, 12, George F Eells, secy. 

Strike be 4d to mechanics helpers 1 2864 
for seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine- 
teenth weeks, ending feb 10, 17, 24, ‘12 
M W Donclin, treas. aint 

Back strike benefits to federal labor 10829 
for ten weeks, first to tenth weeks inclu- 
sive, ending oct 21, 28, nov 4, 11, 18, 25, dec 
2, 9, 16, and 23, ‘11, Chas Schechner, pres 
and Wm Hyman, secy 


Bal strike benefits to button workers prot 
12854 for seventeenth, eighteenth, nine- 
teenth, and twentieth weeks, ending 
jan 1, 8 15, and 22, 12, and full payment 
for twenty-first, twenty-second, twenty- 
third, twenty-fourth, and twenty-fifth 
weeks, ending jan 2%, feb 5, 12, 19, and 26 
‘12, D F Borgstadt, secy treas,and 0) C 
Wilson, bus agt..... 

Freight and drayage on pape r, Littlefield, 
Alvord & co 

Organizing expenses: J J Kee gan, $51; 
Cupp, $10; J M Pereira, $10. 

Appropriation for legislative expenses to 
Canadian trades and labor congress, P M 
Draper, secy treas 

3,000 2-c stamped env elopes, PO dept 

Freight, $16.31; drayage, $2.50, on empty 
packing boxes, Littlefield, Alvord & co 

One copy District of Columbia directory 
for 1912, R L Polk & co 

Stamps: 5,000 l-c, $50; 200 3-« "$6: 100 4-c, 
$16; 3005-c, $15; 300 6-c, $18; Podept 

Organizing expenses: C O Young, $53.25; 
C A Miles, $37.07; M M Donoghue, $10; Cal 
Wyatt, $30; P F Duffy, $47.50; J J Cunning- 
ham, $48; J A Flett, $56.89; S A Bramlette, 
$62.00; C E Finnegan, $52.65; John B 
Lennon, $35.15.... i 

Expressage for dec ,1,USK xpre ss co 

Express for jan, 12) U S Express co 


. Salary, office employes, week ending mar. 


9, 12: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; LA 
Gaver, $19; L A Sterne, $26.79; J E istles. 
$28.%1; D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; 
I M Rodier, $17; | M Lauber, $18; W H 
Howlin, $23.29; A E Hawkins, $15;G A Bos- 
well, $16.43; DJ Nielsen, $15; R S Thomas, 
$14; M Webster, $21.88; S Lankford, $16; 
F K Carr, $16; C R Breneman, $12; E 
R Browuley, $13.71; W von Ezdorf, $15; 
E Waggaman, $17.30; M M Connell 

$13.88; E N Parsons, $17; S E hy ge ae 
E C a (5 4-7 days), 3. NE 
Lynch, $13.3 S B Woolls, 2 
Tracy, $9.64 : . S$ Nichols, B An- 
drew, $9.11; H K Myers, $15 : G 'p Boswell 
$7.50; A E Knight, $12. 7: L S Nichols 
week ending mar 16, ‘12 (vs neation), $17 

Addressing, folding,and enclosing circu- 
lars +" envelopes: B L Calhoun, $9; E B 
Kane, $7.50; M V Simms, $8.25 

Legislative expenses: J A Moffitt, $63; J 
Pierce, $51; M G Hamilton, $51 

Organizing expenses, John Fitzpatrick. 

Salary, week ending mar ¥, ‘12, J W Sulli- 
van 

Janitor service, C Ready 

Strike benefits to machinist helpers and 
laborers 12952 for twenty-first week, end- 
ing mar %, ‘12, Geo F Eells, fin secy 

Organizing expenses, M M Donoghue 

Printing 5,000 each, president and secre- 
tarys reports, The Law Reporter Print- 
ing co 

4,000 mins tubes, $32.90; l calendar pad, 
75e; 1 -page index book, $2; 5 quires 
a BD a paper, $2.50;3 quarts Stafford 
mucilage, $2.25; 1doz scrap books, $10.80; | 
box neostyle stencils, $1.75; 2 doz green 
blotters, $1; 1 Moores fountain pen, $4; 6 
doz Anglo pencils, $; l cap for fountain 
pen, 40c ; 2d0z 80-sheet pads,$2; lperfection 
calendar and pad, 75c; 3 ink eradicators 
75c ; 10 Ibs neostyle ink, $20.25; | gross pen- 
cils, $4.25; 2 gross pens, $1.80; 2 gross pens, 
$1.30; 1 qr stencils, $1.75; 1 doz neostyle 
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cloth, $1; 1 bottle neostyle paste, 20c; 1 
double wire waste basket, 35c; 3 quarts 
Staffords paste, $1.95; 1 perfection calen- 
dar pad stand, 75c; % doz rolls adding 
machine paper, 50c; 50,000 envelopes, 
printed, $102.50; 10 lbs assorted bands, 
$26.50; 1 spool pink tape, 35c; 1 doz pads 
for neostyle, $1; 1 qr stencils, $1.75; 75 
special boxes, $3.60; 2 special made boxes, 
$3.50; 1 perfection calendar pad, 25c; I Re- 
neo numbering machine, $5; 1 spool red 
tape, 35c; 2 pair shears, $2; 1 thermome- 
ter, 26c; 2 thermometers, 50c; 1 no 6 mu- 
cilage cup, 2c; 2 boxes of fasteners, 50c; 
8 scrap books, $4.50; 1 qr stencils, $1.75; 
Typewriter and Office Supply co..... 
15,000 copies extract from Atlanta procee d- 
— (8th day), Law Reporter Printing 


Printing 5,000 env elopes, self addressed, 
$13.75; 5,000 organizer letter heads, $13.75; 
5,000 labels, $7.50; 1,000 books, $44: 1,000 ad- 
dresses, $38; 1,000 pamphlets, $383; manu- 
als, $10; The Trades Unionist cade ona 

Carpentering work, Geo W Flather 

Printing Atlanta, Ga, proceedings, Law 
Reporter Printing co. 

20 reams no 4 letter pape r, $18; I table, $4. 50; 
The Smith Premier Typewriter co... 

Printing membership charts (organizing 
expenses), Law Reporter Printing co 

. Organizing e epee nses: E T Flood, $55; C E 
Finnegan, $52.55... ; 

Legislative expenses, A E Holder 

Organizing expenses: J D Chubbuck, $53.39; 
Guiseppe Cardinale, $20.00; S A Bram- 
lette, $50 

. Organizing expenses: Joseph Sorensen, 
$48; Santiago Iglesias, Hugh Frayne, 
$79.48; P F Duffy, $51; HT Keating. $01.50: 
a. Bork, $56.45; H L Eichelberger, 

50. . 

Strike benefits to machinists he lpers 12561 
for twenty-first week, ending mar 9, ‘12, 
H E Simmons, secy treas...... 

Strike benefits to machinists helpe rs 12345 
for twentieth wee k, ending mar 2, ‘12, 
F A Walters, fin secy sone 

Organizing expenses: TH Flynn, $51: WE 
Terry, $52.50 


2. Organizing expenses: J A Flett, $49.70; EK T 


Flood, $60; S A Bramlette, $7.25 ‘ 
Strike benefits to federal labor 9626 for 
fifteenth week, ending jan 29, ‘12, W E 
Gould, secy, and Henry Bartelt, pres.... 
Strike benefits to federal labor 9993 for 
nineteenth week, ending feb 24, ‘12, C 
Bridges, fin secy. 


}. Organizing expenses: J L Lewis, $30; Dp - 


Finnegan, $48.75; © A Miles, $35.12; F H 
McCarthy, $54.45; Cal Wyatt, $53.25; P D 
Drain, $20; C P Taylor, $20.70.. 

Refund on supplies, E L Nale B- 

§000 manuscript covers, $6.50; bottle Hig- 
gins ink, 2%c; 1 screw oad %c; 2 pen 
clips, 0c; l index book, 2%5c; 1 mucilage 
cup, 2c; 1 letter seale, $8; 1 qr sten- 
cils, $1.75; 3000 mailing tubes, $32.91; 2 
black boxes, $2; 1 bottle Japan ink, $1; 10 
Ibs neostyle ink, $20.25; % gross erasers, 
$5; ‘s gross drafting pencils, $2.25; ‘>. gross 
blue pencils, $4.60; 1 quart red ink, $1.25; 
1 gross pens, 65c; 2,000 sheets manila pa- 
per. $1.50; 500 manuscript covers, $2.50; 
1 quire stenec ils, $1.75: 1 silk sheet. 50c; 
1 lb pins, 70ec; 2,000 “Hotehkiss fasten- 
ers, 70c; 1 quire stencils, $1.75; 1 doz 
blotters, 40c; 1 doz blotters, 50c; 1 ink 
eradicator, 25c; 1 ink eraser, 0c; 1 calen- 
dar pad and stand, %c; 1 journal, $1.60; 1 
gross pens, $1.25; 2rubber rulers, $1; 1 
quire stencils, $1.75; lsilk sheet, 0c; 1 
pair shears, $1.25; 1 favorite file, 0c; | 
bottle giue, 10c; lroll wrapping paper, 
$3.36; 1 rubber mat, 50c; 1 quire stencils, 
$1.75; Typewriter and Office Supply co 

Telegraph charges on wire to S A Bram- 
lette, Joplin, Mo (organizing expenses), 
Western Union Telegraph co 

Strike benefits to machinists helpers and 
laborers 12764 for fourteenth week, end- 
ing jan 20, °12, Patrick Coyle, treas 


l4, Organizing podbean J J Cunningham, 


$44; C O Young, $538.25 

Strike benefits to machinists helpers 18042 
for nineteenth and twentieth weeks, end- 
ing mar 2 and 9,’12, C R Chilvers, secy 


5. we eH employes, week ending mar 


2: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $3; DF 
ies. $25; L A Gaver, $19; LA Sterne 
$235; J E Giles, $23.51; D L Bradley, $18 
4d L Faber, $18; I M Rodier, $17; IM Lau- 
ber, $18; We Ly Howlin, $22.20; AE Haw- 
kins, $15; A Boswell, $18.75; D J Niel- 
sen, $15; R s Thomas, $14; M Webster, 
$19.01; S Lankford, $16; F K Carr, $16.67: 
C R Breneman, $12; E R Brownley, $12; 
Ww von Ezdorf, $15; F EK Waggeaman, 
$16.33; MMC onnell, $13.09 ; E N Parsons,$IT; 
SE Ww oolls, $20.24; E C Howard, $15; N E 
Lynch, $11.78; 8 B Woolls, $10; EJ Tracy, 
$9.48; H B Andrew, $9.33; H K Myers, $15; 
G P Boswell, $9; A E Knight, $15.69 

Salary, week ending mar 16, ‘12, J W Sulli- 
van = AIEEE S 

Legislative expenses: J A Moffitt, $52.25; 
M G Hamilton, $51. ant 

Framing picture, 76c; 1 typewriter chair, 
$7; 1k table, $1.50; recaning chair, $1.50; 
framing picture, $1; recaning chair, 
$1.50; 1 g o costumer, 2; recaning ty pe- 
writer chair, $1.25; framing picture, $2.75; 
2 cuspidors, 50c; 1 b w costumer, $5.50: 
1 b w costumer, $5; 1 9x12 rug, $30; PJ 
Nee co 

Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau.... oe 

6 pair rubber twirlers, Smith Premier 
Typewriter co ’ 

Organizing expenses: J D Chubbuck, $39.70; 
JM Pereira, $10; Santiago Iglesias, $13 
Strike benefits to machinist helpers and 
laborers 12561 for twenty-second week, 
ending mar 16, ‘12, H E Simmons, rec secy 
treas.... ° 

Stamps, 3,000 1- -¢, P Odept 

A F of L pro rata share of expenses in con- 
nection with strike of shop employes of 
the Illinois Central railroad (organizing 
expenses), J W Kline.. se 

A F of L pro ratashare of salary, railroad 
fare, etc, expenses of Mr Doolittle for 
addressing series of mass meetings, IIli- 
nois Central strike eames expen- 
ses), J W Kline 

Legislative expenses, J D) Pierce . 

Refund of balance of premium on bond of 
treas amal assn street and electric rail- 
road employes 343, Kalamazoo, Mich, E 
N Middleton, secy 

Organizing expenses: Santiago Iglesias, 
$38; C W Woodman, $78.75 


. Organizing expenses, Joseph Sore nsen 


Printing, for organizer Sorensen (2000 slips 
$4; 2.500 circulars and 600 letter heads 
$14.50) Walter N. Brunt Co 

Strike benefits to nachinists helpers 12345 
for twenty-first week, ending mar 9, ‘12, 
F A Walters, rec and fin secy 

Legislative expenses, A E Holder. 

Organizing expenses: H T Keating, $55.75; 
Hugh Frayne, As 10; T _ Flynn, $62.20 
William Bork, 76; W Terry, $51; ¢ 
W Woodman, sis ‘ BA, B Lennon, $10; 
H IL, Eiche tne © 

Expenses, railroad fare Washington, I) ¢ 
to Rochester, N Y, and return to make 
arrangement for the next convention of 
the A F of L, Frank Morrison, secy. 

Organizing expenses: J A Flett, $49.85; Cal 
W yatt, $41.90; PF buffy, $51; J L Lewis 
$57.09; S A Bramlette, $54.65 


20. Strike benefits to federal labor 9626 for six- 


teenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth weeks, ending feb 6, 12, 19 
and 26, ‘12, W EGould, secy, and Henry 
Bartell, pres 


. Strike benefits to machinist helpers and 


laborers 12052 for twenty-second week, 
ending mar 16, "12, Geo F Eells, fin secy 

Strike benefits to federal labor 99% for 
twentieth week, ending mar 2, ‘12, C 
Bridges, fin secy treas ; 

Strike benefits to mechanics helpers 
12864 for twentieth and twenty-first 
weeks, ending mar 2? and 9%, ‘12, MW 
Donclin, treas..... 
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Strike benefits to federal labor 10829 for 
seventeenth week, ending feb 10, ‘12. 
John F Daly, secy,and Andrew J Galvin, 
treas 

Commissions on advertising ¢ ontrae ts for 
nov, “ll 

Large and small labels, united garment 
workers of - carat niewers 

Clippings, National Press Intl co 

Towel service, Fowler Mfg co 

Lettering doors, C S Hilbert « co. 

Organzing expe nse s: J D Pierce 
Miles, $31.2 . H McCarthy, 351. of 
Flood, $58.90; J D Chubbuck, $47.81 

Expenses, bond for organizer, Emmet 
Flood organizing expenses), E 
Nockels 

Organizing expenses: J J ‘Keegan, $62.80; 
} J Keegan, $53.90 

Newspapers and magazines, Adams news 
depot a 

1) stencil frames, $1; 
OC Strawn. : 

One book, American socialism of the pres- 
ent day, Brentanos . 

Translating, The Berlitz Se hool of Lan- 
guages : 

President Gompers annual dues to the 
American Political Assn, W W Will- 
oughby, treas - 

Strike benefits to button workers prot 
12854 for twenty-seventh week, ending 
mar 1], "122, D F Borgstadt, secy treas, 
and OC Wilson, bus agt 

Organizing expenses, D F Manning... 

Railroad fare, hotel bill, telegrams, print- 
ing supplies, ete, being expenses in- 
curred from feb 17, to mar 10, ‘12, in mak- 
ing investigation of the books relative 
to the strike of button workers prot 
12854, Muscatine, Iowa (organizing ex- 
penses), D F Manning. 

eg office e yy week ending mar 
33, ° J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; DF 
aA, $29.47; L A Gaver, $19; LA 
Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $20; D L Bradley, 
$18; F L Faber, $19.07; I M Rodier, $17; I ¥ 
Lauber, $21.40; W H Howlin, $18; A E 
Hawkins, $15; G A Boswell, $16; D J 
Nielsen, 14; R S Thomas, $19.67; M 
Webster, ; S Lankford, $16; F K Carr, 
$15. 16; Cc Breneman, $12; E R Brown- 
ley, $12 ’ von Ezdorf, $16.43; F E 
Wasienan. $16.33: M M Connell, $13.88; 
E N Parsons, $22.46; S E Woolls, $20.64; 
E C Howard, rt N E Lynch, $11.39; 
S B Woolls, $10; J Tracy, $9.75; HB 
Andrew, $9.22; H KK Myers, $18.57; G P 
Boswell, $9.21; A E Knight, $12.58 

Organizing expenses, Guiseppe Cc “ehenenentn 
$21.70; Guiseppe ¢ ‘ardinale, $21. 

Adjusting typewriters, 60c l cony ribbon, 
75c; Remington Typewr ite rco 

Seals and stamps, J Baumgarten «& Sons co 

Storage from oct 26, ‘11, to jan 26, "12, Mer- 
chants Transfer and Storage co. 

Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph co 

( eo on pendanbennees contracts for 
aec, 

Salary, week ending mar 
van wee onmineenennus 

5,000 4-pp ¢ irculars, $24: revising and tak- 
ing proofs, list of organizations, $16.50 
revising and taking proofs, lists of 
organizers, $11.55; 6 proof sheets, lists of 
organizations, $2.20; L G Kelly Printing 
co 

Premiums on bonds for bal mar, ‘ll, toand 
on account of june, ‘ll 

Organizing expenses,C 0 Y oung. 

Strike benefits to machinist helpers 12561 


3 rolls tape, $1.20; 


28, 12, J W Sulli- 


for twenty-third week, ending mar 2. . 


‘12, H E Simmons, rec secy treas 
Refund of premium on bond of treasurer 
of 1246, carpenters and joiners, Andrew 
Youngquist, fin secy a 
Organizing expenses, H G Ke ly. ae 
Legislative expenses, J D Pierce.. 
Legislative expenses: J A Moffitt, ‘$51; A 
E Holder, $40. 
One book, pr inciples of se cientifie manage- 
_ment, Brentanos 
Newspapers and magazines, Adams News 


Depot. 

One oak table, $26.50; two flat topoak de sks, 
$67.50; 3 oak swivel chairs, $28; 1,000 white 
cards, $2: and 300 manila folders, $1.50; 
Library Bureau 

The Daily and Sunday Post, sept Ll. to nov 

‘ll, and dec 8, ‘11, to feb 29, *12, William 
Turner. , saiman ebasnaia 

301 empty packing boxes, Columbia Box co 

The Evening Star, nov 3, ‘Il, to may 3, ‘“l2, 

© Wilkinson. ‘ 

Customhouse duty on foreign charges on 
case of books, L P Seibold 

Daily and Sunday Washington Herald, 
from sept 1, ‘ll, to feb. 29, ‘12, 0.00: and 
daily for month of feb, °12, 25c ‘A Lowe 

1 doz rolls of adding machine poh ES 
Newman 

Phone service, C & P Telephone co 

9% typewriter ribbons, L C Smith & Bro 
Typewriter co 

Putting extra we ights in counter we ight 
frame of elevator and removing same in 
connection with moving of safe, Otis 
Elevator co 

5124 rms of book paper, Elkhart Paper co 

Repairs to typewriter, L C Smith & Bro 
Typewriter co 

Organizing expenses, Santiago Iglesias 

Per capita tax to the Intl Secretariat for 
fiscal year ending june 30, °12, on 1,800,000 
members, C Legien..... 

Strike benefits to mac hinists he Ipers 1: 2345 
for twenty-second week, ending mar 16, 
12, F A Walters, rec and fin secy . 

Legislative expenses, M G Hamilton. 

Per capita tax to union label trades de- 
partment A F of L for dec, ‘ll, and jan, 
‘12, Thos F Tracy, secy treas 

Organizing expenses: D N Fe rguson, $10; 
Henry Streifler, $60.45; H T Keating, 
$51.50; J D Chubbuck, $45.45; H L Eichel- 
berger, $49.80; T H Flynn, $60.70; W E 
Terry, $51; J P Sorensen, $48.75; Hugh 
Frayne, $81.70 ; 

Translating German, W yon Ezdort — 

Organizing expenses: S' A_ Bramlette, 
$58.55: J A Flett, $51.70; Cal Wyatt, $70; 
Cc J Duffy, $56; Wm Bork, $64.50; J J Cun- 
ningham, $51; Guiseppe Cardinale, $21 

200 copies of the 1910 report of the Intl Sec- 
retariat, C Legien. 


7. Organizing expenses, ¢ A Miles. 


Strike benefits to federal labor 9993 for 
twenty-first week, ending mar 9, 12, C 
Bridges, fin secy treas 

Organizing expenses: (© W Woodman, 
$31.40; E T Flood, $55 : 

Services and expenses relative to con- 
tempt case (1 df), Ralston, Siddons « 
Richardson... . 

Organizing expe nses, C E Finnegan 


28. 6 ribbons, Pen Carbon Manifold co 


Electrical supplies for office, C F Brooks 
co 

Tele grams, Western U nion Tele graph co 

One oak typewriting desk, Library Bu- 
reau... 

Salar y, office employes, week ending mar 
30, 12: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; D F 
aan $25; L A Gaver, $19; L.A Sterne, 
$25; J E Giles, $20; D L Bradley $18; F L Fa- 
ber, $18; I M Rodier, $17: | M Lauber,56-7 
das, $17.57;W H Howlin, $18;A E Hawkins, 
$15: G A Boswell, $16; DJ Nielsen, $15.35; 
RS Thomas, $14; M Webster, $18; S Lank- 
ford, $16; F K Carr, $14.67; C R Breneman, 
$12; E R Brownley, $12; W von Ezdorf, 
$15; FE Waggaman, $14; M M Connell, 
$11: E N Parsons, $17; S E Woolls, $17; E 
C Howard, $15; N E Lynch, $11.62; SB 
Woolls, $10; E J Tracy. $9; H B Andrews, 
$9; H K Myers, $15; G P Boswell, $9; AE 
Knight, $12. ‘2656 CES eee 

Organizing expenses: F H McCarthy, 
$62.64; C O Young, $55.50 

Strike benefits to button workers prot 
12854 for part of twenty-sixth week, for 
marl, 2,and 4,°12, DF Borgstadt, secy 
treas, and 0 C W ilson, bus agt : 

Strike benefits to button workers prot 
12854 for part of twenty-sixth week, end- 
ing mar 4, ‘12, D F Borgstadt, secy treas, 


1,296 00 








FINANCIAL STATEMENT 





gn 29. Printing: 2,500 pamphlets, Los Angeles 
4 and Pacific coast appeal, $114.75; 5,000 





letter heads and 5,000 second sheets, $19; 
FIRST OVE os T H E BARS 10,000 weekly news letters, $11; 500 bank 
checks, $11.25; 5.000 letter heads, 8,000 
second sheets, $283; 500 copies of 2-page 
letters, $9.60; 5,000 letter heads, $13.25; 500 
acknowledgments of per capita tax, $4.25; 
400 circulars, $2.75: 2,000 blanks, organ- 
izers commission, $25.75; 2,000ty pewritten 
circulars, $10.25; telegrams and express- 
age from Atlanta, $7.66; telegrams and 
expressage from Atlanta, $9.98; 10,000 
letter heads, 5,000 printed, 5,000 plain, 
$22.75; constitutions, $241.25; 9,500 weekly 
news, $10.45; 3,000 extract from proceed- 
ings, $68; 2,700 letter heads, $12.50; 10,000 
strike benefit receipts, $20.75; 3,000 receipt 
blanks, $9.25; 5,000 charter applications, 
$2350; 2,000 weekly reports, $15.50; 2,200 
voting blanks, $7.75; The Law Reporter 
Printing co... sae 
Printing: 60 pages from nov AM FED. $2; 
1,000 advance copies of editorial, $6.75 
§,000 advertising contracts, $16; 200 sub- 
scription blanks, $2; Law Reporter Print- 
ing co. : 
Printing mar, ‘12, AM Fep, The Law Re- 
porter Printing co 
week 


Salary, office “44 (2 3-7 days), 
ending mar 30, ‘12, L A Brudger ws 
Organizing expenses, U rban Fleming 
Expenses trip Washington, DC, to Balti- 
more, Md, and return, R L Guard.... 
M R Welch, $20; 


Organizing expenses: » 82 
Joseph Tylkoff, $30. 

Expenses typewriting and printing rela- 
tive to contempt case (i d f), Ralston, 


Siddons & Richardson 
Postage on Am FEp, P O dept. 
Strike benefits to button workers prot 
Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 12854 for twenty-eighth week, ending 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. mar 18, ‘12, D F Borgstadt, secy, and OC 
Wilson, bus aat. ve . _ 
Organizing expe nses: Santiago Iglesias, 
$30; F A Hastings, $10. 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morri- 
son, secy. . 
Personal tax, A F of L, C C Rogers, col- 
and OC Wilson. bus agt... 20 ¢ lector of taxes, DC............ ae 
Balance strike benefits to button workers 4 electros, $8.60; cut, $9.80; and 50 proofs, 
prot 1284 for twenty-seventh week, end- $2.25 (organizing expenses), Nat] Engrav- 
ing mar 11, ‘12, D F Borgstadt, secy treas, ing co.... 
and O C Wilson, bus agt teeteeee 2 Commissions on advertising contracts for 
. Organizing expenses, J J Keega n 5 jan, 12 
Salary, week ending mar 30, J W Sul- Carpentering work, Ge °  W Flather ; 
livan ; teens ss ‘ Expressage for feb, "12, U S Express co.... 
Legislative expenses: J A Moffitt, $52.75; Labels, united garment wasbate of A 
J D Pierce, $2; Grant Hamilton, $59.50; Binding annual proceedings, A Zichtl 
AE Holder, $40 " 2 5 & co. 
Printing: 25,000 organizers reports, $71.05: Expressage on mailing tubes, Typewriter 
traveling cards, $17.50; 3,000 2-c stamped and Office Supply co 
envelopes, $3.75; 5,000 manila envelopes, a 200 Rittenhouse fasteners, Library Bureau 
$15; The Trades Unionist.............. ‘ Expenses for mar, 12, Sam] Gompers, pres 
Printing: 3,000 envelopes, $3.75; composi- Premiums on bonds for bal of june, ‘ll, to 
tion on sample constitution (C L U), $15; on acet of nov, ’1l, Nat! Surety co... 
3.000 2-c stamped envelopes, $3.75; . Commissions on advertising contracts for 
Dunn «& Bro st 22 6 feb, ‘12.... Aids: 
Rent of tables and chairs for office use, 6,000 2-c stamped envelopes, P ¢ ) dept 
J Nee co..... ‘ 
One months salary, Saml Gompers, pres 5 67 Total 
One months salary, Frank Morrison, secy ; 
Foreign postage duty, 80c; newspapers 
and magazines, $2.87; freight and ex- .COAPITU N 
pressage, $6.70; nails, 25c; 6 glasses, 25c; RECAPITULATION. 
hauling and drayage, $6.85; postage due, Balance on hand February 29, 1912. $158,872 
70c; benzine, 2c; phone, l0c; notary Receipts for March, 1912... 18,550 55 
fees, $1.25; car tickets, $9.75; J E Giles 20 7 ccna 
Hauling Am FED, Thos Jones Total.... z ...+-$177,422 56 
Strike benefits to federal labor 9626 for Expenses for month of March, ‘1912... 44, 
twentieth, twenty-first, and twenty- aaron 
second weeks, ending mar 4, 11, and 18, Balance on hand March 30, 1912..... $133,068 68 
‘12, W E Gould, fin secy, and Henry Bar- 
te ‘it, pres In general fund... $30,296 4] 
Strike benefits to machinist helpers and In defense fund for local trade and federal 
laborers 13042 for twenty-first and labor unions 102,772 27 
Swany -coened week. ending mar 16 > a. eo i ed 
and 23, °12, C ‘hilvers...... 
Strike benefits to machinist helpers 12561 Total... +soeee -B188,008 68 
4 twenty-fourth week, ending mar 30, FRANK MORRISON, 
. H E Simmons, rec secy treas Secretary, A. F. of .L. 
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The 


YALE BREWING CO. 


(Incorporated) 


BREWERS OF 


LAGER BEER 
ALES & PORTER 








NEW HAVEN, 
CONN. 


Ferry, River and 
East Pearl Streets 








The 
First Bridgeport National Bank 


of Bridgeport, Conn. 


z $500,000 
714,625 


Capital 
Surplus - 


Officers 


CHARLES G. SANFORD, Presiden: 
F. N. BENHAM, Wtce-Prestdent 
O. H. BROTHWELL, Cashier 
H. C. WOODWORTH, Ass?¢. Cashier 














JOHN SULLIVAN & SON 


PLAIN AND FANCY AWNINGS 


BOW COVERS a Specialty; Venti- 
lated, Noiseless,Non-Rattling WIN- 
DOW AWNING; HORSE and TRUCK 
COVERS, FEED BAGS. DRIVERS’ 
CANVAS APRONS, TRUCK-BOW and 
FARM WAGON COVERS; TENTS; 
WATERPROOF TARPAULINS for Do- 
mestic and Export Use : : : 





356HUDSON ST., bet. KING & CHARLTON STS. 
PHONE, 2477 Spring : : NEW YORK 








C/B 
CORSETS 


At Leading Retailers 


STROUSE, ADLER & COMPANY 














Subscribe to the American Faderationist, $1 a Year 





Ask any of your friends who use 


Milk 


if it is not the best they can get at any price. 
Also if the premiums they get for Lion labels 
are not really worth while. 

Your grocer now has Lion Brand Evap- 
orated Milk in stock, and please remem- 
ber that there is no better Evaporated Milk 
made in this country or anywhere else. 

We have recently opened several new premium 
stores. 


The stock of premiums is larger and finer than ever. 


WISCONSIN CONDENSED MILK CO. 
91 MUDSON STREET NEW YORK 
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—Home=— | “BITULITHIC” 
Telephone 


THE BEST 


Company PAVEMENT 


of Michigan ON EARTH 


LOCAL AND LONG 


DISTANCE Southern 
Bitulithic Company 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Just Six Minutes JON ESEMERY 


to Wash a bbe ! 


Sie te } oe am ae — es a Ge 
—_ F kn = y to 


INSTANT SERVICE 














—y c~ un to oo it. 
8 spotlessly c ea 
—_ » yy Sia meinuies C 

Any ‘Woman. Can Have a LS ee 
1900 Gravity 
Washer on 
30 Days’ 
Free Trial 


Don’t send money. 
If you are responsi 


it saves work 
and waste. Sold on little payments. Write for 


fascinating Free Book today. All correspond- 
ence should be addressed to 1900 Washer Co., 
601 Chenango St., Binghamton, N.Y. If you 
live in Canada, address Canadian 1900 Washer 
Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Cana#*- ’ 
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The name 
“FLORENCE” 
onan 
Oil Stove 





From Stove to Table 


is a short story when you cook on a Florence Automatic Oil Stove. 
Don’t stop to chop kindling—don’t wait for a slow coal fire—a match 
is all the kindling necessary to produce an intensely hot blue flame 
for baking, boiling, broiling or frying, when you have a 


Moremee 


OIL STOVE 


Turn the lever—light the burner—and you can have any degree of heat. 
A new device keeps the oil level always the same, no chance to over- 
flow—the flame is always under your control. For convenience, 
efficiency, attractiveness and economy the Florence Automatic Ofi 
Stove is far the best. The heat is concentrated directly under the 
cooking and it requires less time and less effort to prepare a large 
dinner than it does to cook a luncheon on a slow coal or wood stove. 

Florence Automatic Oil Stoves are sold by dealem generally. If your dealer 
does not sell them, send for our illustrated catalogue giving full description, or 


call at our store, Central Oil & Gas Stove Co, 116 Washington Street, Boston. We also 
make the Florence Asbestos-lined Ovens, ond have a new model with a glass door, 


GENTRAL OW & GAS STOVE CO., 
Makers of the celebrated “FLORENCE” Oil Stoves. 
xecutive Offices and Factory. 
Gardner, Mass. 








ix 7. 2 
fh) Iii a 


~ 
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Hotel Fritz Reuter 


Washington's Only 


E U r 0 p @ a n German Hostelry 


All Outside Rooms; Steam Heat and Electric 
Light; Running Hot and Cold Water; Tele- 
phone and Private Bath; Private Dining 
Rooms; Banquet Hall; Rathskeller and Bar. 





% Street and Pa. Avenue, Washington, D.C. 











More and 
Better Sewing 


with less labor, if 
you use the 


WHITE 


See your WHITE 
dealer or write us 
for details. 


VIBRATOR AND ROTARY SHUTTLE MACHINES 


WHITE SEWING MACHINE Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


vr vy 


} The Very Best Edge Tools Made in America } 


Fp i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i te i 


THE FAMOUS OLD 


“DR. Barton’ Brand 


NONE BETTER MADE ANYWHERE 
IN THE WORLD 
For Carpenters, Coopers, Ship Builders, Coach 
Makers, Turners, Butchers, Pump Makers, Wood 
Carvers, Etc., the most complete and extensive 
line of strictly fine and superior edge tools 
made in this country. 


For Sale by First-Class Hardware Dealers 





If your dealer does not keep them and refuses 
to order them, send to us for catalogue, not 
failing to mention what kind of tools you use, 
as we issue Separate catalogues, and state where 
you Saw this ‘ad.’ 


Mack & Co. 


Brown Race, 


Jpaaeemcenneannta Y. TRADE -MARK 
pouue 


ln, lll Al lt hl, At, iA ite. tt, tte lala 








Consumers fias Co. 
Reading 
Pa. 














Crrsie) 


Ort THE 





UNION LABEL 


es : 





If you cannot get these stocki : 
from your local dealer or — Insist 
our agent in your section, on receipt on 
of money we will mail them to you 
free of charge. having 


Gents’ Fine Mercerized ~- $5.00 per doz 
“ Lisle Thread - aatiee them 
. “ Cashmere 
All Staple Colors, Fine Cotten, black, tan and 
whitefeet - - + $1.50 per doz 
Heavy Cotton. biackaadian $150 " * 
Ladies’ Mercerized, black and tan $3.02 de2. 
“ Cashmere - - + S300 * 
“ Fine Cotten, io black - S150 ° 


Ostrander Hosiery Mills 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
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EWILL NOT PULL OFF IN 
THE ILAUNDRY 





Made by 
| 
ff TT Universal Button Company “2 Your 
Detroit, Mich. 


* Our Fastener’’ 





Write for 
Samples to 


Dealer 




















STRONG MEN 





Laboring men the world over have heavy 
work to do. In shop or yard “‘lifting,” 
“carrying, ‘‘pulling,”’ enormously in- 
crease the strain on legs and back. 


O’Sullivan Heels 
of New Live Rubber 


absorb these jolts and jars, in a large 
measure, before they reach the back. 

To prove this go to the nearest cobbler’s 
and obtain a pair for 50c. attached. Then 
you will see wl 7 they are like 


Little Shock Absor ers 





O’Sullivan Rubber Company 
LOWELL, MASS. 


BREWERS & 
BOTTLERS OF | 


4444 4444 44 


4 
4 
| 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
- 


MALTOP BEER 











ACME ALE 
AR 





t 
‘ 
t 
t 
f 
t 


FLOWER CITY BREWING CO. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


ww 


he in Ale 


- 
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DR. WILEY’S TRIBUTE 
TO BREAD 
@ 


“M EASURED by actual nutritive power 
there is no other complete ration 
which in economy can compare with bread.” 


Of course, Dr. Wiley meant good bread. 














The secret of good bread is proper fer- 
mentation. A clean, pure, strong and 


UNIFORM LEAVEN 


brings out in the bread the nutri- 
tive properties of the wheat. It 


MAKES THE BREAD MORE 
Palatable, Digestible and Wholesome 


Such.a leaven is 
FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


Used by the best breadmakers of the 
country with perfect success for nearly 
half a century. 

See that the bread you eat is raised to a 
proper consistency with Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Insist upon it. You should eat 
only the BEST BREAD, perfectly raised. 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


The FLEISCHMANN CO. 























ry 
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eect area Nae encima 


Good Rubbers 


If you want Rubber Boots and Shoes of High Quality and Established 
Reputation, ask your Dealer for any of these Brands: 


* + 
: : 
+ | Q 
AMERICAN BOSTON RUBBER SHOE CANDEE 
MEYER WALES-GOODYEAR WOONSOCKET 
: 2 


Thesz are all Famous Old Brands, Most of them have been on the market over 
fifty years, and every pair is stamped with its name. They are sold by the 


UnitedStatesRubberCo. 


And by 100,000 Shoe Dealers all over the United States. 


Dcecennnnnemnscenendnemememesmmeemmell 


ee 6 arm 


The Central Station Idea 


The purchasing of power in large or small units 
from great, centrally operated generating stations, 
with numerous sub-stations interconnected —as 
opposed to a single private plant—is growing very 
fast in this country, which is a good thing for any 
progressive community, because the Central Sta- 
tion Idea is the last word in economical and 
efficient power supply. 

If your power plant is located in Philadelphia, 
we will make all preliminary tests and estimates free 
of charge. Central Station Service will save you money! 


The Philadelphia Electric Co. 
Tenth and Chesnut Streets 


© as cemeieeneemnnnnemeenneeeel 


fA 3 GR 6 RT < oS 5 Gee o 
+ REN! OST 6 5 CR 8s hae «ne 
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JOUBLE CLAW HAMMER 


‘for the mechanic with an ambition to succe 


16 oz. or 21 oz. Head— WHICH? 
$1.50 at Ped dealer’s 
Worth ‘ten Gen monn Ang = common 

er — costs three times more to make. 


DOUBLE CLAW HAMMER CO. 
START Brookba NY, OUT 


Pulls The 
Nail Out 




















West View Park 


PITTSBURGH 


VC 


“The Park 


ofa 
THOUSAND 


TREES”’ 
eT 





West View, Bellevue, or Perrysville 
Ave. Cars at 7th and Liberty Sts. 














The Keynote of 


Smith Premier 


Efficiency 


is its key-for-every-character 
keyboard. One simple stroke 
prints any character. This 
makes a keyboard of surpassing 
simplicity; easy to learn; easy 
to operate; and its efficiency 
is attested by a vast army of 
loyal users. 


Model 10 Visible 


Smith Premier Department 


Remington Typewriter Company 
INCORPORATED 


New York and Everywhere 








WILLIAMS 
TOMATO 


CATSUP 
10c 15c 20c 


Our Catsup is made in the Michigan Fields 
where the Tomatoes grow. This fastens 
the flavor which makes our 
Catsup unequalled. 

-o-— 








Do you really care what 
you eat and how it is made? 
Insist on ‘‘Good things to 
Eat’’ made ‘‘Williams Way.”’ 





< HIGH-GRADE FOOD PRODUCTS 


THE WILLIAMS BROS. CO. 
OF DETROIT, Williams Square 
Pick the Pickle from Michigan 
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eS Coldwells 


Style"D 
Lawn Mower 


Your Chance 
Awaits You Somewhere 


This country abounds with opportuni- 
ties—chances ready and waiting for the 
trained man. 


COLDWELL 
LAWN MOWERS 


HAND---HORSE---MOTOR 
1912 CATALOGUE READY 


Business men in all lines are seeking 
trained men—men that can “ produce.” 


What the world wants of you is success. 
And what you want is success. 

I. C. S. Courses have taken the pick out 
of the laborer’s hands and replaced it with 
the civil engineer’s transit; they have lifted 
the fireman from the boiler room and set 
him in the chief engineer’s chair; they have 
transformed carpenters into Architects; 
clerks into Advertising Managers; masons 
into Contractors; apprentices into Min- 
ing, Mechanical, and Electrical Engineers. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER Co. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 














An I. C. S. Course will place you where 
you want to be, and where you ought to be. 
Mark and mail the coupon. The 


I. C. S. will show you where to find your 
chance, and send you the names of men 


and women in your vicinity who have 


won out through I. C. S. training. 


Mark and Mail the Coupon NOW 


Pee eSSSSSSeSSCSSeoSCSeeeoeeeeeeeeee 


International Correspondence Schools 
Box 844, SCRANTON, PA. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how I 
can qualify for a larger salary and advancement to the 
position, trade, or profession before which I have marked X. 


LIOWVL IO 








IZY GOL FFO7TO 


"“HDIW 





Concrete Construction 
Electrical Engineer 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 


@eeeeeoeoeeoeoeeoeeeeeeeee 


Advertising Man 
Show-Card Writer 
Window Trimming 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial lllustrating 
Civi ad eas 

Che 

Textile Riiiiiatiatini 
English Branches 
Automobile Running 





Electric Lighting 
Mechanical Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Architect 

Structural Engineer 
Plumb. & Steam Fitting 
Mining Engineer 








Name 


@ St. and No, ___ 
° City 


e © Present Occupation -_ 


rr ra 








Fee eS eS SSSSSSSSSSSEeSeeeeees 


° | 
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SnCA4 > <B Mors 3OZ 


020 


GLOBE TOBACCO.CO, iL 


Lees 


DETROIT. MICH. 


Pome 





maoFTe = SO — = Ce 


The first brand of Union 
Tobacco ever produced 





SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 





AMERICAN FEDERATION:ST 


NOT TO BE SATISFIED 


but to give its policyholders better service every 
year—This has always been the aim of the 
Prudential. It is the reason for its great success 
and the high esteem in which it is held. Men and 
institutions must either progress or go backwards— 
they cannot stand still. Write Sor information 
of policies to Dept. rr2. : pesemn't, Barien. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY or AMERICA President. 


Founded by John F. That by sea Pioneer of industrial Incurance in America 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by of New Jersey. HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 




















PRENTISS PATENT VISES JONES & HARDY 
. Textile Mill Specialties 


AND 
Manufacturers’ Supplies 
Fl 


PRENTISS VISE COMPANY HUDSON, NEW YORK 
NEW YORK 


a NAMED SHOES This is the Label of the 
Got &S 
WORKERS UNION ARE : ’ 
FREQUENTLY Journeymen Tailors 
MADE IN Union of America 


NON-UNION 
FACTORIES 














Do Not Buy Any Shoe 


No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and readable impression 
of this Union Stamp. Wh 

All Shoes without the Union Stamp en you pur- 
are always Non-Union. chase Custom Made 

Do not accept any excuse for absence |. | - Clothing insist on having 
of the Union Stamp. this Label attached to 


each garment. 














Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 
Joun F. Tosin, Pres. Cuas. L. Barne, Sec.-Treas, E. , A BRAIS, General Secretary 


246 Summer Street - Boston, Mass. 
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WEAR «oni Elastic of 
yw Gy, 
THE ey w 


SCRIVEN 
UNDERWEAR 


When youorderunder- 
wear, be particular to 
gee that it has the 

riven Stamp on it 
and you will then vet 
a garment that will 
lve you absolute 
comfort with great 


durability. 


We guarantee 
satisfaction and 
relleve you from <S 
your underwear ~—— 
annoyance. 

Think what this means 
te you. 


Send for our catalogue 
which illustrates our 
Extensive Line. 


TRADE MARK 
REG US Pat Off 





Order from your local 
Haberdasher. 


J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers 
16-18 East 15th Street - - New York City,N. Y. 











The 


GREAT FIRES 


of the past year, causing 
enormous loss of lives 
to industrial workers, 
should cause them to 
insist upon strictly 


Fireproof Construction. 


“KROMPOLITE” 
FLOORS 


are of special importance in 
that they not only prevent the 
spread of flames, from floor 
to floor, but in addition are 
elastic and warm to the tread, 
so that the health of the 
workman is safeguarded. 





General Hompolite Co. 
516 Fifth Avenue ~ New York City 

















More and 
| Better Sewing 


with less labor, if 
you use the 


WHITE 


See your WHITE 
dealer or write us 
for details. 


VIBRATOR AND ROTARY SHUTTLE MACHINES 


WHITE SEWING MACHINE Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





<THE TITLE GUARANTY 
& SURETY COMPANY 


Capital Stock $1,000,000 


Home OFFice: 
SCRANTON, PA. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


New York, N. Y., 84 William St.; Seattle, Wash., Alaska 
Bldg.; Denve:, Colo., Symes et Memphis, 
Tenn., 1404 Exchange Bidg.: Phila elphia, Pa. 
Penna. Bldg.:; Dallas, Texas, Praetorian Bidg.; Chi- 
cago, Ill., 725 The Rookery; San Frarcisco, Cal., 
Merchants’ Exchange my # Indianapolis, Ind., 
Amer. Centr®: Life Bidg.; Washington, D. C., Colo- 
rado Bidg.; Kansas City, Mo., Fidelity Trust Bldg ; 
St. Louis, Mo., Pierce Building. 
AGENCIES IN ALL LARGE CITIES AWD TOWNS 














Your Spare Time 
Turned Into Money. 


$ 





Any wide-awake union man can earn 
money in his spare time by securing 
subscribers for the 


American Federationist 


A few hours’ work in the union hall 
or among his shop mates will give 
surprising results. 

Some of our agents are sending over 
a hundred names as the result of can- 
vassing among their friends during 
odd hours. 


Write to this office for sample copies, 
descriptive booklets and rates of com: 
mission. 


$ 











The American Federationist 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME. 


a cop a year se 
10 C. oe newsdealers, $I oo subscription 
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Real Material for 
Real Painters 


EAL PAINTERS require real 
R materials to do real work. 
| Otherwise their reputations 
RR for doing first-class work 
will suffer and no painter 
can live down samples of inferior 
workmanship. 

Pure white lead and pure linseed 
oil are the real materials for real 
painters—for white leaders. 

Dutch Boy Painter white lead is 
not only pure but it is of known 
purity—property-owners know it 
is pure and they know that the 
painter who uses it is a real painter. 


SS 
National Lead Co. 


New York Boston Buffalo Chicago 
Cincinnati Cleveland St.Louis SanFrancisco 
(John T. Levris & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 














GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA - - = N.Y 


PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 




















Here is the firm that 


will supply you with 
what you need for 


Moving 
Pianos 


Down to date in impraove- 
ments and up to time in 
usefulness. Have you seen 
the Bilger Truck, Cover, 
Hoist, or Wagon. Send’ for 
catalogue. 


Bilger Track Co.,Souderton,Pa. 








American Ink Co. 


12 DUANE STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

















WORKERS 


Subscribe for the 


American Federationist 


And Secure Other Subscribers 
IT IS YOUR MAGAZINE 
Itdefends vour interests and advocates your cause 
against that of any other body on earth. 
Published monthly at 
301-309 G St.N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
3 $1.00 Per Yeor 10 Cents per Copy 
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Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


Used by millions of mothers For CHILDREN 
for over Fifty Years. TEETHING. 


FOR SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 




















_ Do you wear 
UNION MADE 


7 Bell Brand 


ath Collars’ 


BRAND |eoye) a ney eae Wal 
Union Label 


Union Made By 
IDE BROS. COMPANY —— ALBaNY.N.Y. 


U 








BEWARE OF 


United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 


OF NORTH AMERICA 


Loose labels in the hands of storekeepers are 
counterfeits. Theonly genuine Label indorsed 
by the American Federation of Labor and 
Organized Labor in general. : 


Bogus and lalate Labels Main Office, 62 East Fourth Street, New York City 














BERRY BROTHERS, LIMITED 
MAKERS OF 
“THE WORLD’S BEST VARNISHES” 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE UNDER THE SUN 
Factory and Main Office, DETROIT, MICH, ———————"——_———— Canadian Factory, WALKERVILLE, ONT, 


Branches: 


NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - BOSTON : BALTIMORE - CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS : CINCINNATI - SAN FRANCISCO 


USE LIQUID GRANITE FOR FLOORS 
Send-for Our Free BPook—CHOOSING :: YOUR :: VARNISH :: MAKER 
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Look For This Label 


SPECIAL ORDER CLOTHING BRANCH 


ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 








INIWISIYIAGY 




















On Your Made-to-Measure Clothing 





To All Affiliated Organizations 


of the A. F. of L.—Don’t Forget Us 
And We Will Remember You. 


Look For This Label 


ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 
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On All Ready-to-Wear Dress or Working 
Clothing, Collars, Cuffs, Shirts and Aprons 


117 Bible House 


| United Garment Workers of America New York 
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BY THE STANLEY RULE & LEVEL 


STANLEY MITRE BOXES are compact, strong and durable, are 
quickly and easily put together or taken apart for ease in carrying, 
have the greatest strength with the least weight, and will do the 
widest range of work of any Mitre Box made. 6 ee, a 


jan 


Capacity city Capacity at 
No. itre 30° without 


(45°) Stock Guide 
240 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


tame 
a Co, 


Nsw Bartarm.Conn. USA 





The J. @ M. Haffen Brewing Co. 


Telephone “71 MELROSE” 
386-398 East 152d Street Corner Melrose Avenue 
NEW YORK 


J. W. YORK @ SONS 


Manufacturers of 


YORK BAND INSTRUMENTS 
Our Business Is—“EVERYTHING FOR THE BAND” 
Get Our Complete Catalogue 


GRAND SAS , ____ ICH. 








Funeral Economy 





You are invited to inspect our newly 
installed and centrally located Show 
Rooms. Greek architecture. Modern 
equipment. 


An efficient and perfected service. The result of 
60 years of experience. 

Special attention given to rigid economy in the 
simpler forms of service. 

Complete funerals at prices which meet your 
approval no matter what the condition. 

Complete automobile equipment. Motor 
hearses and coaches. 

Special motor ambulance service for invalids. 

We hold ourselves subject to call from any 
locality reached by the lines of the suburban 
service of the New York Telephone Com- 
pany. Telephone orders receive immediate 
attention. 





W. J. HART, Funeral Director 
Main Office: 


Madison Avenue and 52d Street 
One Block above St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
TELEPHONE PLAZA 148 


Makes Your Tires 
Last Longer 


You will find your tires just as good as new after } 

months of the hardest wear—never causing any jf 

trouble—never costing a cent for repairs— if you 
treat them with 


N EVERLEAK 
Tire Fluid 


It is injected through the valve stem and 
flows around inside the tires thoroughly 
coating the inner surface and remaining in 
a liquid form ready to heal all leaks pee 
punctures the instant made. 

ltis a o premrretire of both rubber and 
fabric and makes on last. much longer 

n they ‘ould. 
It is put up in roo with thread a 9 
that fit the valve stem and is easily inj 
Treat your tires now and prevent un- 
necessary trouble and expense. 


Used by Tire Repairers 
Everywhere 


If you can’t find it, send us the name of your 
bicycle repair man or dealer in bicycle su 
BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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10,000 Underwood Typewriters Sold to the Western Union Telegraph Company 


LARGEST TYPEWRITER SALE IN HISTORY 


“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy” 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


Underwood Building. NEW YORK 











The 
First Bridgeport National Bank 


of Bridgeport, Conn. 


Capital -« « « $500,000 


Surplus « = 714,623 


Officers 
CHARLES G. SANFORD, President 
F. N. BENHAM, Vice-President 
O. H. BROTHWELL, Cashier 
H. C. WOODWORTH, Asst. Cashier 


C/B 
CORSETS 


At Leading Retailers 


STROUSE, ADLER & COMPANY 














Subscribe to the American Federationist, $1 a Year 














The 
Original 
Pepper- 

mint 
- Flavored 
Gum 


The 
Largest 
Seller 
in 


World 
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“SAFETY” 
Insulated Wires and Cables 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE SAFETY 
INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE “0. 


Bayonne, N. J. 





r F304 MIN “0+ ZUjMoIg JoUasTY 








127thto129thSt.and Anstedam Ave. New York City, N. 

















MEAN MERIT! 








In competition with every good whiskey dis- 
tilled in America, Old I. W. Harper Whiskey 





has emerged triumphant! 


Wherever true judges of fine whiskey--worth 
have been put to the test of judging between 
many good whiskies; have been compelled to 
pick out one as the best, Old I. W. Harper 


has been thc unanimous choice. 
It will pay you in satisfaction; in increased 


enjoyment and in renewed energy and health i 
to join the ranks of enthusiastic endorsers of 


od]. W. 
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